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CHAPTER I 
IHTRCPUCTIOH 

A. Statement of the Problen 

Humankind has long faced the problem of under¬ 
standing meaning in life and in the world in general. As 
persons looked at their surroundings much of 7/hat they 
saw was strange, puzzling, even disturbing. Things hap¬ 
pened with no seeming reason, not the least happening of 
which was their existence in the first place. How is it 
possible to explain that which is unexplainable? If 
there truly are reasons in life, then these reasons must 
be in part other than the empirical data readily avail¬ 
able to our senses. One of the major puzzles has been 
the fact that so much of what happens to each seems to be 
out of personal control. Consequences certainly follow 
actions, but for the most part it appears that external 
forces act upon the individual. 
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It seems that there have teen in history two main 
approaches to this problem of control over one f s life and. 
history, which are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 

In the first approach, religious understandings were de¬ 
veloped that allowed blame or credit to be placed on some 
transcendent being. In the Judeo-Christian tradition, 

G-od was seen as Creator, Judge, and the one who knows 
everything, including the future actions of his creatures. 
Predestination was a fairly reasonable kind of answer 
providing that one accepted the existence of the Wholly 
Other. Just as logically, a feeling that one's actions 
are predestined might lead to the postulation of a Wholly 
Other. 

In this religious approach to the problem of 
meaningful actions there are several further divisions. 

One of the better known typologies is that developed by 
H. Richard Niebuhr in Christ and Culture . 1 Although he 
does not begin with a. ’Wholly Other, he mentions five ty¬ 
pical answers to explain the Christ and culture inter- 


j ^H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and. Culture (New 

| York: Harper & Brothers, 1551 
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relationships: 1) Christ in opposition to culture; 2) 
Christ in agreement with culture; 3) Christ above culture; 
4) polarity of Christ and culture; and 5) Christ convert¬ 
ing culture. In his presentation of these typical solu¬ 
tions, Niebuhr demonstrates the flaws he sees in ea.ch— 
that is, until he reaches the fifth type. There he makes 
his own position known, largely through the fact that he 
presents little adverse criticism of that type. One of 
the values in the approach used by H. Hichard Niebuhr is 
his sensitivity to the problem of cultural and historical 
relativity. Ee even admits that had he lived at another 
time and place in the history of Christianity it is both 
possible and probable he would likely - have accepted one of 
the other positions. This kind of openness refreshes. 
However, despite his awareness of relativity at one level, 
he discusses the relationships all in one way. In each 
case Christ is acting in some way related to culture. 
Granted, this action has definite meaning in an individ¬ 
ual’s decision as to how to act within the world, but it 
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still remains one-sided. If a person waits for God to in¬ 
form him of divine will, this waiting makes him no more 
potent than if he he totally determined hy the world T s 
external forces. 

She other major way to explain the unexplainable 
in man’s capabilities seems to be a more secular approach. 
In this approach cultural and historical relativity is 
taken as the utmost solution. Each person is as he is be¬ 
cause the circumstances of nature and society allow for 
nothing else. Any control held by the individual over his 
life involves a very limited sphere of action and decision 
making. This kind of thinking is evident in part in 

Reinhold Niebuhr’s discussion of Moral Man and Immoral 
2 

Society , in which he maintains that although it is pos¬ 
sible for an individual to make the right choices—sin is 
inevitable but not necessary—as people associate in ever 
larger groups it becomes increasingly difficult for moral 
action to occur. The kinds of dynamics present in society 
overrule any ability to act morally in aggregation. 


2 

Remhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1$32» I960) 
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The intent of this paper then is to exanine the 
ways in which culture and theology are interrelated, to 
examine the ways in which theology and ecclesiology are 
affected hy today's society, ana to determine what sort of 
theological understanding night he helpful in today's sec¬ 
ular world. The approach of Chapters II and III is to 
present a historical overview of the ways culture has been 
seen to affect Christianity and Christianity to affect 
culture. Chapter IV will then present three contemporary 
approaches to the interrelationships in' the works of 
Jacques Bllul, Alfred North V/hitehead and v/olfhart Pemnen- 
herg. The final chapter is a personal statement of 
critique and affirmation. 

B. Culture 

The usual kinds of definitions of culture deal 
vTith man as a maker of things and an acquirer of know- 
ledge. Culture then is considered to include all the 
attainments of men in a particular location of time and 
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geography. Nature provides the givens from which man 
creates his culture. -The religious nature of culture is 
evident in that "Every manifestation of human culture, 
from ritual and speech to costume ana social organization, 
is directed ultimately to the remodeling of the human or¬ 
ganism and the expression of the human personality."^ 

The element differentiating "between culture and religion 
is that "Culture is interpreted as exhibiting an autono¬ 
mous orientation, religion as exhibiting a theonomous 
orientation."^" Culture does not create itself from no¬ 
thing. "Each great differentiation in culture seems to be 

C 

the outcome, in fact, of a process of syncretism...."^ 
Cultures are added to and subtracted from, but few traits 
are ever finally lost from a given culture unless that 
culture falls into total dissolution. One way of viewing 
culture is as "a compost in which many traits temporarily 
disappear or become unidentifiable, but few are ever com- 
pletely lost." Through this composting, man's history 
continually becomes his present. 


^Lewis Numford, The Myth of the Machine (New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1965, 1967), p. 10. 

^Jases Luther Adams, Paul Tillich's Philosophy of 
Culture, Science, and Religion (New York: SchockenV 1965, 
197077 p. 2ib. : 

"“Lewis Hum ford, Technics and Civilization (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1934), p. 107. 

6 

_ Kuraf ord., Kyth of the. Hachine ,.. p. 131... 
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Civilization is often considered as a separate 
concept fron culture. Although many social changes have 
led to immediate or eventual dead ends, civilization 
evolves to a continually "higher" level. In man* s chau¬ 
vinism it is usually the civilization from which one 
speaks that is believed to have reached the highest pres¬ 
ently attainable level. However, biology, physical en¬ 
vironment, and culture combine in ways to create differ¬ 
ent hinds of civilization. I suggest stressing differ¬ 
ences in civilization rather than the evaluative adjec¬ 
tives "higher" and "lower." Civilization and culture can 
grow only by building on themselves. 

There are two contrasting views of the way that 
individual actions fit into culture and civilization. 
First, "Technics and civilization as a whole are the re¬ 
sult of human choices and aptitudes and strivings, delib¬ 
erate as well as unconscious, often irrational when ap¬ 
parently they are most objective and scientific; but even 

7 

vfhen they are uncontrollable they are not external." 

7 

Hunford, Technics and Civilization , p. 6. 
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As a. contrast to this view of human and cultural autonomy, 

O 

we read the words of Jacques Ellul: 

To me the sociological does not consist of the 
addition and combination of individual actions. I be¬ 
lieve that there is a collective of sociological real¬ 
ity, which is independent of the individual. As I see 
it, individual decisions are always made within the 
framework of the sociological reality, itself pre¬ 
existent and more or less determinative. 

But whether one sees individual man or societal man as the 
primary emphasis, the question still remains concerning 
the natural givens of existence. Thus, cultural anthro¬ 
pology fails because it 

does not say anything about the essence of man, but 
only about the stages through which our former ances¬ 
tors passed. It is also characterized by an especial¬ 
ly disagreeable dogmatism regarding the concept of 
culture itself. Everything which man has created is 
explained in terms of a particular given culture.... 
But no cultural anthropologist tells you 'who has pro¬ 
duced the culture, why cultures have changed, and what 
has happened in the context of the culture. 

Thus the problems of origin and direction still 
remain unsolved. 


C. Interrelationships 


O 

°Jacques Ellul, The Technological Society (New 
York: Enopf, 1965), P» xxviii. 

o 

Paul Tillich, Perspectives on 19th and 20th 
Century Protestant Theology - (New York: Harper & Sow, 
1967), p. 119. 
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It is the thesis of this paper that the Christian 
religion is related to culture both through environmental 
givens and through experiencing God's actions. The reli¬ 
gious practitioner acquires meaning from the events and 
history that he inherits, as well as the forces from the 
unknown, his experience of the mythical. The mythical in 
turn shapes the rational. Or, “Culture is the expression- 
form of religion, and religion is the content of cul¬ 
ture. To put it further. 

It is therefore not justifiable to make a 
sharp distinction between religion and culture. 
Religion is always assuming cultural form, and Cul¬ 
ture is always (like a planet) near to and distant 
from the ultimate source (and abyss) of meaning. 

Han is both fated and free. All that he is and does is 

| learned from others, but one of those others is his ex- 

I oerience of the VTholly Other, and this relationship en- 

; 

ables man to a certain extent to choose how to relate to 
and incorpora-te those experiences he picks up from his 
! environment. 

i 

S Ernst Troeltsch analyzed the problem of religious 

! 

5 

i 

j - 

I 10 Adams, o. 252. 

I -n 

| AA Ibid., p. 80. 
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relativity and resolved that no religion, including 

Christianity, is absolute. Just as a. participant in East- 

ern culture has significant differences from Western 

Europeans in other areas of his existence than religion, 

so also are Eastern and Western reriigions alien to each 

other, Troeltsch argues for the ”interpenetration" of 

12 

cultures and religions. He speaks of this interpene¬ 
tration as a sort of two-way street. 

On the one side v/as the understanding that all doc¬ 
trines are dependent on-social conditions and cannot 
he understood apart from these social conditions.... 
3ut on the other side was ‘‘-he equally important in¬ 
sight that the way in which the social conditions are 
used by people is largely dependent on their ultimate 
concern, by their religious convictions and their 
ethical implications* 

The actor thus ends up in a. sort of circular process; the 
interactions are exactly that. Acting in response to 
one's environment provides new insight and new knowledge 
of the ultimate, which in turn helps shape the next re¬ 
sponsive actions. 

The actions of an. individual are not determined by 


12 Tillich, p. 233* 
^Ibid., p. 234. 
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any one factor, even if that factor "be religion. As one 
element in the total cultural milieu, even as the "content" 
of culture, religion must recognize the primacy of other 
claims on the person 1 s life, e.g., technology and secular- 
ity today, tribalism of the Old Testament experience. 
Christianity, and other religions, must walk the fine line 
of adapting vd.th.out compromising. Naturally, that reli¬ 
gion which "...makes more effective use of the energy 
resources of its environment...will tend to spread in that 
environment in more fortunate relation to less effective 
systems." At the same time religion must see itself as 

set apart by its concern -with the ultimate, able to change 
and judge as need be. 

The trainers at the Center of Metropolitan Minis¬ 
tries In-Service Training in Los Angeles often have used 
the expression that a person must "act his way into a new 
way of thinking." One’s doing arises from his being just 
as one’s being arises from his doing. An attractive way 
of saying this is that "...it is not simply a matter of 


1 ^Martin S. Marty, Righteous Empire (New York: 
Dial Press, 1970), p. 88. 
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"building a ’House' and then discovering nan. The nan is 

- 15 

lomed in the "building of the ’House.’" Cur present 

identity has developed over centuries of "building that 
"House" of Western civilization and all its elements, 
good and "bad. Historical relativity and accidents of 
nature are definitely important, hut this paper maintains 
that man can liberate himself from subjection to the human 
ideas which he inherits by becoming conscious of his place 
in history. "Both tribal man and secular man see the 
world from a. particular, socially and historically condi¬ 
tioned point of view. But modern secular man knows it, 
and tribal man did not; therein lies the crucial differ- 
ence." Tribal nan did not study history as a means of 
discovering the determinants of present identity. A major 
step in self-determination is learning what has contri¬ 
buted to present lives. Hod era man can now begin to re¬ 
cognise those contributing elements into new life scripts. 


15 

^Gibson Winter, Being Free (Hew York: Hacmillan, 
1970), p. 78. 

Harvey Com, The Secular City (Hew York: Iilac- 
millan, 1365), p. 30. 
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CULTURE’3 
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A. Culture Affects Theology 


After having said that culture and theology are 
engaged in thorough interrelationship, let us now turn to 
discuss some of the ways in which the culture-to-theology 
flow is primary. 

’John came neither eating nor drinking, ana they say. 
He hath a. devil. The Son of 2-Ian came eating and 
drinking, and they say, Behold a man gluttonous and a 
wine-bibber’... .From this it clearly follows that in 
his whole demeanour and manner of life he made an im¬ 
pression quite different from that of the preacher of 
repentance on the banks of the Jordan.* 1 ' 

The accounts say that John attempted to remain pure 

through asceticism and removal from the sins of the world. 

Jesus is depicted as a more worldly person, one who lived 

the life of his time and place to its fullest. John the 

ascetic stayed in the v-lldemess. His message spoke 

harshly of the need for repentance of the evils of the 


i 

| .... „ ■ - 

! *1 

| Adolf Harnack, What Is Christianity? (Hew York: 

j G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901)", p. 8b. 
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world. People came to Mm away from their everyday lives 
hearing and heeding the call for righteous separation. 
Jesus preached in the towns and synagogues. He net with 
people in their situations and shared with all in open 
fellowship. His message also included the need for re¬ 
pentance, but the new Hinge.on was among them. Jesus did 
not attempt to separate himself from life around him hut 
to embrace it fully. 

•To state the obvious, nan first of all belongs to 
nature. As a. natural being man is limited, but man is 
not just a natural being. "Christ claims...man...always 

p 

as one who has become human in a culture.” Beginning 
with the givens of nature, man through his societal and 
cultural acquirements builds his "house.” Each time in 
man's history his house is at a different sta-ge of 
developnent. Thus, 

To be a man means, in the first place, to possess a 
certain mental and spiritual disposition, determined 
in such and such a. way, and thereby limited and cir¬ 
cumscribed; and in the second place, it means to be 
situated, with this disposition, in an historical 


Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1S51), ?* 
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environment which, in its turn is also 1 ini ted and. 
circumscribed." 1 

One helpful way to look at the problem of rela¬ 
tivity is exemplified in H. Richard Niebuhr’s discussion 
of responsible ethics.^ All actions occur within the 
context of a system of interrelations. These interrela¬ 
tions are not atomic events but are a part of an ongoing 
dynamic historical process. The crucial factor is not 
law but how each action affects that system of inter¬ 
relations. My response at any point in.this process is 
based on my relations to myself, to nature and to other 
persons. Man’s actions can and must be guided by goals 
and laws, but only guided. 

It has often been remarked that the great decisions 
which give a society its specific character are func¬ 
tions of emergency situations in which a community 
has to meet a challenge. Doubtless ideals, hopes and 
drives toward a desirable future play their part in 
such decisions; inherited laws are also important in 
them. Yet the decision on. which the future depends 
and whence the new law issues is a decision made in 
response to action upon the society, and this action 
is guided by interpretation of what is going on. 

Truth must be related to the social system in 


^Haraack, p. 13. 

A 

ri. Richard Niebuhr, . The Responsible Self (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1963). 

5 Ibid., p. 59. ' 
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order for it to have meaning for its contemporary persons* 
Any individual’s understanding of truth depends on his 
relation to his society as well a.s his society’s relation 
to history* 

The conclusions at which we arrive individually in 
seeding to he Christians in our culture are relative 
in at least four ways. They depend on the partial, 
incomplete, fragmentary* knowledge of the individual; 
they are relative to the measure of his faith and his 
unbelief; they are related to the historical position 
he occupies and to the duties of his station in 
society; they are concerned with the relative values 
of things. 

Simply stated the only way to understand one’s religion 
is to begin with personal and societal history. 

In order to understand fully an individual’s 
place in history, history must be seen as a continuous 
process. Whether or not it is possible to view’ religious 
development as a process progressing from a lesser to a 
greater understanding, it can certainly be seen that re¬ 
ligious understanding evolves. Jesus is quite decidedly 
a product of his religious and cultural background. The 
continuity between Old and Hew Testaments is necessarily 


g 

Hiebuhr, Christ and Culture , p. 234. 
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affirmed in order to appreciate that in the Hew Testament 
which is in truth a. new development. The past is defin¬ 
itely past, yet it is with us in the present through its 
results, its influence, its closing and opening of pos¬ 
sible routes of progress for civilisation. The elements 
in our historical compost may not be present in their 
particularities, bat they are there to fertilise. ,,; .7h?t- 
ever happened to some men in the past affects virtually 
all men today. This was not always true. In short, all 
history is catching up with us, and this very difference, 

7 

paradoxically, underscores our breah with the past." 

Once again, the difference between ancient and modem man 
is that modern man is capable of conscious awareness of 
his history and its effects on his life. 

Conscious awareness of history and environment 
helps clarify many puzzles in life. Still, even for mod¬ 
em man life is filled with occurrences that go contrary 
to the general understandings of good, of right, and even 
seemingly of nature. One of the usual ways that has been 


7 

Alvin Toffler, future Shock (Hew York: Random 
House, 1970), p. 17. 
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developed for explaining the unexplainable is ritual. 0 

By means of ritual, I suggest, early nan. first con¬ 
fronted and overcame his own strangeness, identified 
himself with cosnic events outside the animal pale, 
and allayed the uneasiness created by his huge but 
still largely unusable cerebral capacities. At a 
much, later stage these inchoate impulses would come 
together under the rubric of religion. 

Often the hinds of dissonances that appear have to do with 
crises or catastrophes that shale man out of his optimism 
and progressivisn. These crises might he natural events 
such as major earthquakes. 1 ^ They might be outbreaks of 
war; the great depression of the 1930s; Reconstruction of 
the Southern states after the war Between the States. In 
each of these cases as in many more, the optimism of re¬ 
ligion was forced to reconci?i.e in some way the tragic 
sense of everyday life and history. 

There is no denying the increasing complexity of 
human existence. The superficially easy way out of the 
complexity is to seek simple ansvoers, and simple answers 
tend to be absolute. Simple answers also tend to rest on 
that which we know to have happened in the past, whether 


g 

Ivan Illich, Deschooling Society (New York: Har¬ 
per & Row, 1970, 1971), p. 51. 

^Lewis kunford, The Myth of the tla chine (New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich', 1966, 1967), p. 62. 

1 ^ > Paul Tillich, Perspectives on l$th and 20th 
Century Protestant Theology *(New York: Harper & Row, 
1907), P. 54. 
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or not it can be seen as the best answer. In other words, 
the known seems better than the unknown, though it be in¬ 
adequate. "To the degree that fear and disruption prevail 

in society, men tend to seek an absolute; if it does not 

11 

exist, they project it." In fact up until the recent 

years of business enterprise, the primary purpose of all 

12 

human institutions was to prevent charge. The institu¬ 
tion may begin amidst enthusiasm and charisma, but it soon 
begins to take on law and form. 

Until a firm basis for order was laid down, we can now- 
see, it was almost as necessary to curb man’s creativ¬ 
ity as his destructiveness: that is perhaps why the 
whole weight of culture, down to modem times, has 
centered on its ties with the past, so that even fresh 
departures would be disguised as a replenishing of old 
sources. 

loyalty to the familiar is an easy concept to un¬ 
derstand. vYhat then often follows is the building of 
ideologies that confuse those loyalties with Christian 
claims. Christianity becomes an important glue in the 
self-preservation of a given society. Christianity can be 
?uulled into this confusion by complacency due to apparent 


i ewis Kumford, Technics and Civilization (New 

I York: Earcourt, Brace, 19^4j, p. 42. 

! 12 

j Peter P. Brucker, Technology, Kanagenent and 

j Society (New York: Harp.er & Bow, 1970), p. 15d. 

! 1 -j 

j “"llumford. Myth of the Machine , p. 57- 

1 

i 
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progress arc. prosperity. Trie confusion nay relate to the 

fact that the leadership has consciously or unconsciously 

1A 

aligned itself vdth a particular social class. If the 

leadership is convinced it has the right answers, those 

answers hecone the Establishment, and Establishments seem 

to be blind and deaf to alternate views. Cultural loyalty 

does not play favorites among the various theological 

viewpoints. Though we may be attempting to be radical 

biblicists, our approach even to that must of course be 

culturally determined. Thus H. Richard Niebuhr maintained 

that "...the Fundamentalist attack on so-called liberalism 

—by which cultural Protestantism is meant—is itself an 

expression of a cultural loyalty, a number of Fundamental- 

15 

ist interests indicate." 

Related to the task of conserver is that of 

sanctioner. Survival nay be the issue. Ideologies must 

facilitate the functioning of society. 

...it is safe to say that the culture which allows any 
kind of place for religion and tradition likes to have 
the church around, likes to have a minister around. 

I . 

I 

* 

! ^Martin S. Marty, Righteous Empire (Hew York: 

j Dial Press, 1970), p. 97. ” 

j 15 

j Niebuhr, Christ and Culture , p. 102. 

i 

J 

i 

i 
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It seeks some sort of sanction for its actions, some 
sort of ‘baptism of gits rites, some sort of soothing 
of its anxieties. 

The church helps to form and affirm the ”common faith," 
and in turn is partially formed by it. 

In its role as sanction-giver, the church easily 
falls into the habit of going along with the common sym¬ 
bols, staying away from abrasive and prophetic utterances. 
One writer has said that 

The sad truth is that the Methodist Church is much 
more like a chameleon than like a prophet in its en¬ 
counter with culture. We tend to reflect the values 
of our environment rather than transform them... 

The best way to illustrate this is to observe 
how strongly the quantitative standards of valuation 
of our business society have captivated our value 
judgments about how successful the church is. 

It hardly needs to be said that this leads to all kinds of 

contradictory results. As an obvious example from our own 

history, we need only look at the Civil war. Both Forth 

and South bolstered their armies and their citizens by the 

use of Christian symbols—God was on both sides. 

Political authority is an often discussed issue in 


l6 Harty, p. 147. 

*1 n 

“Thomas C. Cden, The Community of Celebration 
(I'Tashville: Board of Education of the Methodist Church, 
1964), p. S3. 
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the Hew Testament. That which, is in Caesar’s inage nust 
be returned to him, while that which is in God’s inage 
nust he returned to Him* This probably is the best known 
reference to Jesus* statements on the subject. However, 
Romans 13 is an oft-cucted admonition by Paul to obey the 
proper authorities. 

...the Nev; Testament preached obedience to the es¬ 
tablished political authority, although this could 
never again be an absolute, and thus in a sense the 
tension between the spiritual and the temporal which 
was to characterise the history o© the Christian era 
was born with the New Testament. 

For some the solution was to maintain a theocratic state. 

If the church and government are one, then no confusion 

can exist. But with such a. solution man overlooked his 

finitude and his tendency to seek those absolute answers, 

and theocracies quickly tended toward political systems 

that used the church as sanction. The church in turn 

gained power, wealth and security; it lost its ties to 

the religious dimension. In the words of Ivan Illich,^ 9 

Eastern Christendom never really succeeded in freeing 
itself from the Justinian paradigm: The Christian 


n O 

xo Jorden Bishop, Hypotheses on Church, School and 
Social Control (Cuernavaca: ClDOC, 1870), p. 1/lf. ~ ” 

19 Ibid., p. 1/8 
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Empire is to some extent the Church, and it is within 
this context that the dialectic between the spiritual 
and the temporal is limited to a dialectic between the 
Sa-cerdotum and the Imperium within a professedly 
Christian society. 

Eastern and Western Christianity both fell into the con¬ 
fusion between church and state, although theocracy as an 
intentional form was not necessarily the case. 

Protestantism points with great pride to the Re¬ 
formation as it attempted, among other things, to empha¬ 
size essential differences between national life and 
church life. But the results of the Reformation were am¬ 
biguous at best. "Often those churches which most accent 
separation of church and state are most insistent on see¬ 
ing formal, legal interaction of the two in national af- 
20 

fairs." Civil porter almost always aided the Protestant 
reforms. It seems that the primary criterion for decid¬ 
ing whether or not church and state were getting confused 
was the agreeability of that confusion to the party doing 
the judging. 

A church Establishment need not be an official or 


| 20 Marty, p. 53. 

j 

i 
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legal establishment. In our own national history reli¬ 
gious institutions had little membership and effect in 

21 

the early years. ITobody wanted to barn religion but it 
was viewed with extensive apathy. The small percentage 
of religious leaders cajoled and Tvheedled to keep separ¬ 
ate church and state, but in the process successfully 
developed a de facto establishment that Americans have 
lived with, ever since. The strong sense of manifest des¬ 
tiny evident during the ’’discovery" of the West is an un¬ 
fortunate exemplification of the mission of the Establish¬ 
ment. Marty writes, "Since 1833-34 church and state 
have been separate in the formal legal sense. But in the 
mores, in the subtler coercions of social pressure, the 

churches have been established right down into our own 
22 

time." And, "As one form of the national establishment, 
dependent so often on the goodwill of the generally reli¬ 
gious larger community, the churches are usually seen to 
be domesticated, socially irrelevant in a revolutionary 
world." J The author also mahes the statement that the 


21 Ibid., 

i 

P« 

46 

i 22 

I 

?• 

53 

23 Ibid., 

! 7 

?• 

66 
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Presidential election of I960 was a significant step in 

the dis-este.blishment of the Protestant community, as 

"...the symbolism of President a.s quasi-Protestant priest 
24 

was changed.” 

One of the religious controversies facing the Old 
Testament Hebrews dealt with the contrast between Yahveh 
as a mobile deity and the baals as deities of specific 
locations. "Placed” religion readily leads to idoliza¬ 
tion of nation, place and culture. This kind of idoliza¬ 
tion was constantly attacked by the prophetic voices of 
25 

the Hebrews. 

The problem hinges on the difficulties of taking 
an absolute monotheistic stand in relation to other be¬ 
liefs. To believe in the superiority of Yahweh, the 
"onliness" of Yahweh, is automatically to judge the be¬ 
liefs of others as inferior. Pith the intimate ties be¬ 
tween religion and culture, it is a short step then to 
assume that our culture is also superior, and that our 
religion can only flourish in our particular culture. 

i 2 ^Ibid., p. 62. 

I 25 Ibid., p. 43f. 
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Therefore, in order to save the unsaved peoples of the 
world, the first step is to remake their culture like ours, 
to fora them in our own image. The willingness and abil¬ 
ity to engage openly in dialogue with varying religions 

26 

and cultures is all hut non-existent. 

Paradoxically, two kinds of occurrences help bring 

07 

about a placed religion. - First, persecution by external 
forces drives the believers inward into a sort of secret 
society. Although displaced and alienated from the general 
culture, a tightly knit sub-culture forms, one of the 
boasts of which is that the believers are worthy of their 
being persecuted. The s.uthor T s personal experience with 
several young 11 Jesus people" leads him to affirm this 
statement. The more usual force leading to placed Christ¬ 
ianity- is the legal or pseudo-legal establishment of it as 
the official national religion. Constantine T s decision to 
condone Christianity affected many basic changes in the 
church's relations to its culture, changes that made its 
existence easier although not necessarily more Christian. 


26 Ibid., p. 23. 
2 ^Ibid., p. 48f. 
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Christianity belonged to the Honan Empire. 

Several hinds of ties exist that can bind Christ- 

28 

ianity to a particular culture: 

Historically dominant was the legal tie.. .ideological 
ties...A Christian philosophy of culture was sought 
and maintained. The moral tie was a corollary of the 
other two...Finally, a cultural tie, in the produc¬ 
tion of art and artifact, was assumed.... 

Modem unbelief in the placement of Christianity 

stretches back at least to the Copemican revolution, when 

29 

no longer was there an accepted place for God to exist. 
America today is faced with great mobility, the chaos of 
modern cities, technology, a growing appreciation and 
sometimes fear of pluralism. Ho longer does one know his 
religious identity as an American Protestant without 
straggle and reflection. These kinds of new concerns 
along with the crises of world wars and depressions, 
caused the disaffection with the social gospel movement in 
the early years of this century. Christ and culture def¬ 
initely cannot be identical if Christ is good and culture 
is questionable in value. Just about the time America 


| 

! 


28 . 


Martin E. Marty, Second Chance for American 
Protestants (Hew York:. Harper & How, 1963), PP- l$-5/7. 
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Marty, Righteous Empire , p. 33. 
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feels everything is progressing well, catastrophe seems 
always to strike. 

Much of the tine the way that theology is affected 
hy culture is as a reactor, or to put it nore positively, 
as an apologist. Kan has his ideal views of God and ex¬ 
istence, but the real world is filled with crises and dis¬ 
sonances. The struggle continually is to reconcile the 
real to the ideal. A crisis need not he immediate in the 
way that an earthquake is immediate. Cultures decay over 
long periods of years as immigrants do not always recog¬ 
nize imm ediately the strangeness of their new settings. 
Theology is an essential tool in reconstruction of one’s 
identity. Immediate crises that can trigger theological 
responses and changes can occur at several levels.^ Im¬ 
mediately local signs of corruption are often the most ob¬ 
vious triggers. Distant signs of corruption may not be 
seen to affect one personally, but certe-inly an issue such 
as the Vietnam War soon strikes home. A sudden positive 
change in fortune may cause sudden releases of anxieties 


^Bertram Wyatt-Brown, ’’The Rev. left and the Abol¬ 
itionists: Romantic Radicalism in America,” Soundings , 
LI7: 2 (Summer 1971), 155-157. 
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and reconstruction of theological understandings. Some of 
the specific crises that have forced Christianity to en¬ 
gage in rather imaginative and sometimes pathetically 
amusing apologetics are the Copemican world view, ITevrfcon’s 
mechanics of motion, evolutionary theory, world wars, 
natural disasters and the massacre of millions of Jews in 
World War II. It is not enough for a. God to fill in the 
ga.ps, for the gaps seem to "become more perverse all the 
time. Also, it seems strange that the movement from the 
emphasis on rural life to the emphasis on urban life 
should he seen as a crisis situation. Yet Christian sym¬ 
bolism has been built largely on rural life, and we will 

» 

l 

see how decadent is the city in the eyes of men such as 
Jacques Ellul.^ 8 

The city definitely has an effect on styles of 
existence, the city and the technology which comes with 
it. "Without a shadow of a doubt, major technological 
change creates the need for social and political innova¬ 
tion.... it demands innovation."^ - Today’s religious 


■JOa 

1 suppose that my grandmother was not unusual 
in her great dismay when I decided to attend school in 
the los Angeles area. Youth lose their innocence when 
they go to the "big city." 

^Drucker, p. 123. 
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person lias his prior commitment to those demands and pos¬ 
sibilities that are provided hy the urban society. For 
example, Marty points out that Soman Catholics generally 
differ in belief from persons of other religious per¬ 
suasions on the subject of birth control. Yet studies 
show tha.t practices tend to be similar among those differ- 

*■> Q 

ing belief systems.-* 

The black experience in the United States also 
demonstrates cultured priority over theology. More than 
any other group of immigrants, the black slaves were de¬ 
prived of their personal ana cultural identities on being 
transported to Forth America. Fames v>ere given to them by 
their owners and families were separated. The stories are 
| all too familiar. Religion was denied the slave along 

| with the rest of his African identity. Two statements 

i 

i 

i from Righteous Emoire illustrate this noint: 

i — “ 

The blacks* relation to dominant Protestantism was 
I ambiguous. On the one hand, the degree to which 

| Negroes accepted evangelical Christianity, adapted it, 

] and lived by it, was an impressive compliment to its 

j spiritual power....On the other hand, every aspect of 

! 


32 

J IJarty, Righteous Empire , p. 20f. 

i 

i 
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the bla ck-and—?ro t e s t a n t "bond was colored end condi¬ 
tioned hy the fact that only parts of the evangelical 
experience were permitted then. Even^these parts were 
transformed hy the white experience. -3-3 

How effective the ministry to slaves was can 
hest he determined hy the sense of mystification one 
slave-owner expressed when after years of orthodox 
catechism training one of his slaves replied to the 
question, ’In whose image were you made?* ’In the 
image of de dehil, master.’ He had gotten the point 
not from the catechism hut from the ethos that came 
with his religion. -34 

In sum, Christianity, as any religion or element 
in a. culture, is historically, sociologically, physically 
and biologically conditioned. The Gospel is not an ab¬ 
stract teaching. The Mew Testament accounts existed with¬ 
in a particular historical context and in order for them 
to he presently relevant, the process of translation must 
occur anew. All the most sophisticated historical tools 
are permitted and essential for this task. 


3. Culture Affects Ecclesiology 

Ideally ecclesiology should he based upon and 
should reflect the theology that is proclaimed by reli- 


33 Ibid., p. 27* 
34 Ibid., p. 29. 
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gious persons in the particular organization. It is cer¬ 
tainly true that the world rrust set both the theological 
and the ecclesiologicsl agendas in that those agendas mist 
be able to respond with integrity to the needs and demands 
of the world. Eut the unfortunate state of reality is 
that the world has been allowed to take over top priority 
and the church has been chameleonic as it attempts to take 
on the most expedient coloring. 

One of the several ways that this shaping occurs 

comes from the need people have to find simple answers for 

the complexities of life’s problems. 

People in changing cultures often desire to be undis¬ 
turbed by transcultural forces. Many rebel when the 
church does become radical, when it speaks out about 
the affairs of men. The counsel then comes: The task 
of the churches is not to concern themselves with life 
in the world but to snatch people from it. Pom 
enclaves. Gather groups of people whocwill turn their 
back on the world. Provide security. 

Alvin Toffler even goes so far as to suggest that it is a 

legitimate strategy in the midst of "future shock" for us 

to establish such enclaves, both for living in the known 


35 


Marty, Second Chance, p. 7. 
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past and also for living in the more experimental fringes 
of the future. However, he does not suggest that this he 


the desired role of the church. 


One phenomenon that has provided impetus for the 


present church situation in the United States was the in¬ 
flux of immigrants, both slave and free. Like seeks like, 
or often like is forced to live with like. Thus, 

Between 1820 and 1900, nineteen million immigrants ar¬ 
rived, one-fourth of them Irish and almost all of 
these urban....It was their muscle that built much of 
the city....The church (Roman Catholic) was an insti¬ 
tution they could control, and they gravitated to it 
just as blacks had done in their own tine when they 
were denied access to other forms of social life or 
other means of finding status. 

Different peoples with different backgrounds and identities 

felt different needs. Their churches consequently were a 


logical place, in many cases the only place, where those 
needs could be safely met. The Reconstruction of the 
South after the Civil War only intensified and rigidified 
the differences between geographical areas and sociologic¬ 
al conditions. In order for there to be a unified body of 

i 


^I'arty, Righteous Empire, p. 159* 


i 
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Christ it is necessary that men he sole to view others as 
full human "beings, equal in the sight of God if not polit¬ 
ically and socially similar. 

All this is to say that denominational structures 

depend more on one's culture, location, or language than 

on religious beliefs. In the Christian Church in our 

nation, to belong means of necessity to be a member of a 

particular denomination, to be located a.t some special 

point. Yet denominationalism is also seen to be ”an un- 

acknowledged hypocrisy” J because of its dependence on and 

affirmation of social class differences. 

For the denominations, churches, sects, are sociologi¬ 
cal groups whose principle of differentiation is to be 
sought in their conformity to the order of social 
classes and castes....Denominationalism thus repre¬ 
sents the moral failure of Christianity. ^ 

The pluralism of American society effectively broke any 
notion of Christendom, and the spread throughout the Amer¬ 
ican Tie st increasingly fragmented the bodies of religious 
believers. Immigrants brought with themselves their own 
versions of national churches as a part of their cultural 


3 ^Ibid., p. 136. 

■3 0 

■* H. Hi chard Niebuhr,. The Social Sources of Denom ¬ 
inational ism (New York: Holt, 1929)» p. 6. 

39 Ibid., p. 25. ' 
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contribution to America, they were then forced into a com¬ 
petitive situation with those of other cultural hack- 
40 

grounds. Denominations could he understood neutrally— 

people from different backgrounds and different locations 

tend to form their own church groups. But the openness 

toward other groups is difficult to maintain. In any case 

"Many Protestants did not want to he denominated in such 

sociologically neutral terms. They wanted to speak of 

themselves as the Church and of all the false churches 

around them as sects and cults."^ - 

Once again, I repeat the thesis that denominations 

as a form of church organization depend not on any self- 

conscious theological understanding of the church, hut on 

the whims of history. The many divisions of the church 

depend on such factors as "exaggerated individualism, the 

denial of any objective truth, the assertion that a man’s 

religion is his private affair" and the association "of 

42 

like-minded individuals." 

Setting aside the development of denominations. 


J ^PeterL. Berger, The Sacred Canopy (Garden City: 

| Douhleday, 1967 ), p. 136. 

i 41 • 

j Marty, Righteous Empire , p. 69. 

i 42 

j Alexander C. Zabriskie. "Secularism and Church 

I Unity," in J. Richard Spann (ed.) The Christian Faith and 
! Secularism (Nashville: Ahingdon-Cokesbury Press, 194bK 
j p. 24b. 

j 

I 

t 

| 

j 

i 
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another way churches ere affected by our secular society 
has to do with bureaucratic structures. Stated simply, 
the church must function in the world, ana the world today 
is heavily organized. In order for the church to have an 
impact on anything but a very limited and localized scale, 
it seems to require a. large and efficient operation. 

There would seen to be no way of avoiding hierarchical 
structures, bureaucratic organizations. The expressed 
polity gives way to the necessary polity.^ Formal or in¬ 
formal organizations require the same kinds of working 
bureaucracies as stated in the following:^ 

Bureaucracies demand specific types of personnel. 

This personnel is specific not only in terms of its 
functions and requisite skills, but also in terms of 
its psychological characteristics. Bureaucratic in- 
| stitutions both select and form the personnel types 

| they require for their operation....Where possible, 

j the traditional formulas will be retained to legiti- 

I mate the new social-psychological types; where this is 

! no longer possible, they will have to be modified in 

| order to permit such legitimation....The social—psycho- 

• logical type emerging in the leadership of the bureau- 

I cratized religious institutions is, naturally, similar 

; to the bureaucratic personality in other institutional 

j contexts—activist, pragmatically oriented, not given 

I to administratively irrelevant reflection, skilled in 


^PeterL. Berger, The Noise of Solemn Assemblies 
(Garden City: Dcubleday, 196177 P» 163^.; Niebuhr, Social 
Sources , p. 14f.; Paul H. Harrison, Authority and Power in 
the Free Church Tradition (Princeton: Princeton Unrver- 
sity Press, 1969), p. viif. 

^Berger, Sacred Canopy , pp. 139f. 
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interpersonal relations, ’dynamic* end conservative 
at the sane tine, and so forth..... 

The scale of operations necessitates such. a bureaucratic 

structure. 


i 

! 
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CHAPTER III 

CHRISTIANITIES INFLUENCE Gil CULTURE 

It is possible to grant that theology and culture 
are interrelated and still attempt to sort out more specif¬ 
ically those ways in which the lines of influence none 
from theology to culture. In fact, this paper will argue 
that this is the preferred way to view the action of reli¬ 
gion in the world, although ideals and practics seldom cor¬ 
respond. The approach of this chapter is historical. I 
will trace through history some of the ways that Christian¬ 
ity has had a decided influence on culture. 

In the words of Jordan Bishop, "Since Constantine 
the Church has appeared, in a varying number of ways, as a 
powerful and often dominant institution in society....The 
Church (is) a nythogenic institution...."^ Cnee again in 
the interrelations! understanding, "...theology resembles 
the theory of law. It has a creatively individual char¬ 
acter that is partially determined by its historical 


1 

Jordan 3ishop, Hypotheses on Church, School and 
Social Concern (Cuernavaca: CIDOC, 1970), p. l/7. 
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rootage, and on the "basis of its inheritance it co-ereates 
2 

norms," The kinds of influences of most interest then 
are the creation of myths or symbols, and the creation of 
norms. 

In much of the discussion found concerning effects 
on culture, theological understandings are only a part of 
the picture that consists more often in discussion of 
Church and religion in general. This may be the main point 
to make. However, the question still remains: What can 
our theology do for us in the face of culture? Or to the 
face of culture? If the Church is in truth a nythogenic 
institution, what difference can this make? How can the¬ 
ology help us interpret our world? 

One of the first major steps in nan's attempts to 
discover order and to control the order of nature was 
magic. Magicians tried to conquer the external environ-, 
ment. In fact, Jacques Ellul argues for viewing magic as 
an important early step in the growth of the technological 
society. Technique has evolved both along the concrete 


James Luther Adams, Paul Tillich's Philosophy of 
Culture, Science and Religion (Hew York: Sc'hocken,"l965, 
1970), p. 165. 
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path of "man the maker" as well as along the nore spirit¬ 
ual path of magic. Yith the integral relationship of 
magic to ritual and religion per se , we see one early ex¬ 
ample of the effect of religion on culture. 7/e attempt to 
create marvels, since we already know that marvels do of 
course happen. If we experience the world to he orderly 
in most instances, then there must he a sensible way to 
explain and create the unexplainable. 

.Thus early in man’s development the circular pro¬ 
cess of order and ritual began. Enough of life’s activity 
seems orderly to warrant viewing order as important and 
innate in the world. Yet life is confusing and changing 
so it necessitates the imposition of order. liagic is an 
early attempt at an orderly explanation and. control over 
events. The development of time-consciousness contributed 
to orderly understanding, and in turn Lewis LIumford points 
to the effect of the ordered routines of monastery life. 
"The application of quantitative methods of thought to the 
study of nature had its first manifestation in the regular 


^Jacques Ellul, The Technological Society (New 
York: Knopf, 1965), p. 73 . ~ 
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measurement of time; and the new mechanical conception of 

4 

time arose in part out of the routine of the monastery." 

5 

"...Ritual creates order and i_s order...." Ritual led to 
the mechanisation of men which preceded the development of 
machine- and technique-oriented culture. But the discip¬ 
line of ritual played a negative as well as positive role 
in human development as it related to creativity. It "both 
enhanced early human development and caused development to 
proceed at an extremely slow pace. Orderly understand¬ 
ings are necessary hut tend to block the discovery of new 
insights and answers. 

Another kind of outgrowth of monastery life and 
its order was the development of the work ethic. This can 
he seen especially as traced to the Benedictine Order be¬ 


ginning in the sixth century. 

(This order) distinguished itself from many similar 
monastic organizations by imposing a special obliga¬ 
tion beyond the usual ones of constant prayer, obe¬ 
dience to their superiors, the acceptance of poverty, 
and the daily scrutiny of each other 1 s conduct. To 
all these duties they added a new one: „the perform¬ 
ance of daily work as a Christian duty.' 


^Lewis Eumford, Technics and Civilization (Nev; 
York: Earcourt. Brace, 1S34J, p. 12. 

^Lewis Mumford, The Ilyth of the Machine (New Yorkt 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 196£, 1967), p. 66. 

6 Ibid., p. 68. 

^Ibid., p. 264. 
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The regularity and efficiency of the monastery laid ground- 
•work "both for capitalism and for further mechanisation. 

j 

But added to the example of the monastic life-style was a J 
special doctrine, the "...purely theological doctrine of j 
the Treasury of Salvation: the piling up of earthly merits 
through continence and sacrifice for the sake of an im¬ 
mense future reward in Heaven.’ 1 ^ 

Kuch has heen written about the medieval Church 
and its authoritative status in its time. It established 
limits within which freedom could be exercised. These 
limits depended on custom, but the basis of authority re— 

q 

mained Bible and liturgy. Yet the Church did not control 
completely—once again a dialectic between sacred and sec¬ 
ular appears to be the case. "...The secularisation and 

transference of religious values and concents as a rela- I 

i 

tively autonomous political and legal science develops. j 

j 

The Church in turn is deeply affected by this movement and j 
in some cases the borrowing is mutual."^ One of the pos¬ 
itive developments of medievalism was the establishment of 

^Ibid.p..275• . * 

%ishop, p. 1/14. . j 

10 Ibid., p. 1/15. ! 
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colleges end universities. However, once the medieval 
synthesis of Biblical, liturgical, and ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority, and political or secular authority lost meaning, 
then ’’Christian colleges” lost their importance, even 
their reason for being.^ 

The school is an institution which was created at 

least in part by the Church with the intended purpose of 

12 

inculcating myths and value systems. As secularization 
increasingly transformed the school in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, it has gone on to create and sustain myths on its 
own power. Once intended primarily for the purpose of- 
providing successors for the clergy. 

The school system today performs the threefold func¬ 
tion common to powerful churches throughout history. 

It is simultaneously the repository of society’s myth, 
the institutionalization of that myths contradictions, 
and the locus of the ritual which reproduces and veils 
the disparities between myth and reality. 

Thus the church has created an institution, the school, 

which has then gone on to a life of its own. 

l' r e have not only the medieval church to blame or 


■^Harvey Cox, The Secular City (New York: Macmil¬ 
lan, 1965), p. 221. 

12 3ishop, p. l/44. 

-Tvan Illich, Deschooling Society (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1970, 197T)7”p- "3'7. 
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credit for this creation. At the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth centuries the Sunday 
School was invented. Say what its early proponents would 
about "democratizing influences,” and bridging the gap be¬ 
tween sacred and secular worlds, the Sunday School never 
really lived up to those values. Rather, "...it was an 
effective instrument of evangelical values and a useful 

means for inculcating agreed upon virtues,” virtues usual- 

14 

ly expressed in middle-class terns. Sunday Schools be¬ 
came essential as higher education became secularised. Ho 
longer could Christian colleges in general be expected to 
indoctrinate students with the values common to American 
Protestantism. The Church had created an institution in¬ 
tended to provide conformity to its myths; it discovered 
that its offspring had developed into a haven for prophets 
and critics, only later itself to be mired into identifi¬ 
cation with the American Way of life. Institutions habit¬ 
ually create reformers within their midst which eventually 
need reform themselves. But might this chain reach a 


■^Martin S. I'arty, Righteous Empire (Hew York: 
Dial Press, 1970), p. 75. 
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point of diminishing or disappearing return? 

In his discussion of the city, Lewis Humford sug¬ 
gests the influence of religion in its development. Urban 
specialisation, rationalisation and regimentation all be— 

1 R 

gen in the sacred quarters of life in the temple. He 

sees the city as a ”...special recepta.de for storing and 

transmitting messages. At the beginning all its creative 

offices were tied to religion, and the most significant 

1_6 

messages were sacred ones." As the city gained promin¬ 
ence, the monasters' - aided in transforming classic city in¬ 
to medieval city. The monastery itself was a new kind of 
polis. In it likeminded people cohabited permanently in 

order to live a Christian life devoted totally to the ser- 
17 

vice of God. Thus the monastery furthered the growth of 
cities as collections of people brought together because 
of certain intense interdependence needs. 

How man’s relationship to nature is viewed is a 
theological question. Is man only a natural being? Is man 
subject only to natural process? Is there a separation be- 


'*■'*!ewis Kumford, The Pity in History (Hew York: 
Karcourt, Brace and World, 1961), p. 106. 

l6 Ibid., p. 99. 

17 Ibid., p. 246. • 
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tween physical "body and spiritual soul? Hany of the Asian 
religions have much to teach Christians about the value of 
creation as a totality and about human solidarity. How¬ 
ever, they also include a certain degree of passivity on 
the part of mankind in relation to the natural environ- 

-j Q 

ment. If man is only subject to natural forces, B. F. 
Skinner and other behavior psychologists may be today*s 
theologians of import. They would speak the definitive 
word on human motivation and values. This has not been 
the thrust of much of contemporary theological work. The 
human spirit, not nature and not technical society, is 
that.which makes demands and keeps promises. Yet strange¬ 
ly enough to my thinking, it is rigid separation of body 
ana soul that led to development of machine and technique. 
I refer here to Lewis Mumford: 

In still another way did the institutions of the 
Church perhaps prepare the way for the machine: in 
their contempt for the body....The whole ritual of 
life in the old cultures tended to emphasize respect 
for the" body and to dwell on its beauties and delights 


I 


i 


Douglas 

must We Choose," 
(December 1, 1971) 


J. El wood, "Primitivism or Technology: 
Christian Century, IiZXXVIIIs 43 
, 1414. 


^Kumford, 


Technics and Civilization. 
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I She fact is, at all events, that the machine came most 

I slowly into agriculture, with its life-conserving, 

j life-maintaining functions, while it prospered lustily 

! precisely in those parts of the environment where the 

j "body was most infamously treated "by custom: namely- 

j in the monastery, in the mine, on the battlefield. 

I turn now to the problem of the creation of a 

Christian empire or state. The manner in which Western 

Christianity early became the bearer of the remnants of 

Roman civilization is easily understood. "The Roman 

Church...privily pushed itself into the place of the Roman 

World-Empire, of which it is the actual continuation; the 

empire has not perished, but has only undergone a trans- 
21 

formation." 

In the book Righteous Empire , Martin Marty devel¬ 
ops his theme along the lines that the United States, both 

! 

i 

j consciously and unconsciously, became a Protestant empire. 

j He demonstrates convincingly that faith in God became 

22 

svnonomous -with faith in their own virtues. The colo¬ 
nists in general had the self-perception of being Cod's 
chosen people and acted accordingly. Many of the early 


2 ^Ibid., p. 36. 

^Adolf Haraack, What -isChristianity ? (Hew York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1S01), p. 270. 

22 I-Iarty, p. 9. ' 
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settlements end explorations were conducted by represent¬ 
atives of Roman Catholic Spain and France. However, 

At the moment when thirteen colonies were beginning to 
form one nation and when eastern seaboarders began to 
move across the mountains into the west, Protestantism 
of English and what men then called Anglo-Saxon, Teu¬ 
tonic, or Caucasian stock set the terms for the reli¬ 
gious dimensions of empire. J 

The Protestant leaders created the new empire, consoli¬ 
dated their positions in it, and established themselves 
as the custodians of the spiritual elements of nationhood. 

The empire developed to such an extent that Marty refers 

24 

to the latter stage as Protestan tdom . ' Evangelical 
Christianity and the cultural construct became one and 
the same. Nineteenth century America is the era of nos¬ 
talgia, the golden age of Protestantdom. In fact, the 
identification was so complete that attacking or defend¬ 
ing American institutions was at the same time seen as 
attacking or defending the evangelical empire. J The 
Protestant empire, or Protestantdom, had become the polit¬ 
ical counterpart to the Kingdom of God. Once again a. neg- 


23 Ibid., p. 23. 

24 

Martin E. Marty, Second Chance for American 
Protestants (New York: Harper & How, 19^3) > p. 14. 

25 

Marty, Righteous Empire , p. 89. 
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ative cultural fact of the natter was that in speaking of 
Protestants v;e refer only to the white Protestants. Taite 
Protestants monopolised the development of values and nores 
in institutional and political life. Outsiders could see 
this clearly: 

Prances Trollope, visiting just before 1831, grumbled 
that *the absence of national religion* in the consti¬ 
tution had not kept people fron developing a reli¬ 
gious tyranny which was being exerted very effectually 
without the aid of the government. The noreggand the 
ethos could impose what laws never could do. 

The question raised by Marty is whether, even 

under ideal or nearly ideal conditions, a placed religion 

or a Christian culture is desirable. 

Can a Christian culture prevail? The first answer to 
be given is theological: Yes, of course it gsn. G-od 
in his freedom and grace can work surprises. ' 

.Mil a Christian culture prevail? Almost as assuredly 
as we could answer theologically that it can , we must 
answer ’sociologically* that it will not. The present 
disposition of nations and powers does not admit the 
possibility... .The Christian has a responsibility in, 
to, over, and around cultures which do not hear his 
name. 

The question can be pushed one step further: Should a i 
Christian culture prevail?...a critical rereading of j 


26 Ibid., p. SI 
27 Ibid., p. 80 

28 T , ., a-. 

Ibid., p. 81 
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history night prompt us to ask whether we really would 
he so nuch better off if, in the no&errugorld, a 
Christian culture cculd be refashioned. y 

Marty r s answer is that our Bible and our theology necessar¬ 
ily point to a displaced Christianity, a Christianity that 
makes its presence felt in a particular society but is not 
identified with it. However, an anti cultural bias can be 
equally destructive and irresponsible. Once again we end 
up with a dialectical understanding. ”'.Thatever happens in 
the future, it would seen as if two factors should be pre¬ 
sent for some tine to cone. They are a Protestant deposit 

*>0 

in the culture and a two-party approach to that deposit.” 

One night ask what it is about nan that enables 
hin to have dominion over the rest of the world, what is 
the quality that separates hin fron the rest of nature, 
lewis Munford points to the inportance of the ability to 
dream. Apparently man has always been a dreaming animal. 
This ability to dream possibly enabled nan to transcend 
normal animal nature. ^ As we know fron personal exper¬ 
ience, dreams can be both frightening and instructive. 


ibia., p. 34*. 

•^Ibid., p. 264. 

^"I.Iumfora, Myth of the Machine , p. 49. 
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"(Man's) first task was not to shape tools for controlling 
the environment, hut to shape instruments even more power¬ 
ful and compelling in order to control himself, above all 

■jo 

hrs uncons cions. " J Mumford goes on to argue for the place 

of dreams in breaking through to new insights. Han's 

wildest imaginings make possible the conception of truths 

beyond accepted knowledge. "Dragons and hippogriffs" led 

to the atom. Individual dreams become cultural dreams. 

Every culture lives within its dream. That of Christ¬ 
ianity vcas one in which a fabulous heavenly world.... 
shot its fantastically magnified shapes and images 
across the actual life of earthbora man.... 

3y a slow natural process, the world of nature 
broke in upon^the medieval dream of hell and paradise 
and eternity. ^ 

Many dreams of the fantastic can become reality in 
the form of conscious ideas and will. Consciousness is 
more than just a sum of its parts. It is the total con¬ 
figuration in any given individual which constitutes his 
perception of reality. Stated simplistically, vhen the 
individual ideas of a group of men begin to coalesce in an 
agreeable way, they begin to attain the status of public 


Ibid., p. 51* 

^Mumford, Technics and Civilisation , p. 28. 
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ideas, beliefs, and agreed upon truths. But ideas, whe¬ 
ther private or public, cause nothing in themselves. 
Pacts and ideas always interrelate. ’’Events are thus the 
result of our wishes and our notions, our wills and our 

brains, acting in conflict or cooperation with the physi- 
•34 

cal world.” 

As ideas become public property some means of 
communication becomes essential. The use of symbolism 
and the development of language signals another step up¬ 
ward from nan’s animal state. Symbols point to shared 
meanings beyond the surface vocalizations or surface 
scribbles and pictures. They evoke feelings and trans¬ 
form meanings, helping men to realize their common ground 
and world view. Symbolism gets at the depth of life’s 
meaning, often not understandable or communicable through 
any other media. Thus, Jordan Bishop can write in rela¬ 
tion to the transmission of social values, that ’’...this 
was not done...through the instrumentality of the school. 
The rites of the Church, the symbolism of the liturgy. 


^Jacques Barzun, Darwin, I.!a.rx, Vvagner (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1941, 195b/, p. 6. 
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were track, nore important than was formal teaching." 

The Church and the clergy who occupy its pulpits assume 
the rcle of transformer of symbols. n i compriex society is 


held together by certain assumptions and shared beliefs... 

The symbol—manipulators in the pulpits had to help their 

followers see purpose and meaning in a new way of life 
" 36 

... And our way of life is continually becoming new. 

As symbols take on meaning in relation to the Un¬ 


conditional, the ultimate, the religious, they create 
myths. Symbols express relatedness to the unconditionally 
real. The traditional idea of God in Christianity posits 
an ultimate and transcendent Creator. Whether this be 
center of faith or not, a. center must exist, and only re¬ 
ligion can provide a center for mankind. 

A religion must have a generating center to motivate 
ethics, the fabrication of culture, theology....The 
religious undefined experience of the nation, elusive 
and aiming to combine and not to offend the particu¬ 
lar religions, has no such center, no source. 

In our nation’s early growth the center was provided by 

Protestantism. Protestant symbolism and mythology were 


^%ishop, p. l/l4. 

^Harty, Righteous Pnnire , p. 148. 

-v r-7 

‘Marty, Righteous Pmnire , p. 68f. 
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recognizably present in all realms of life and. society. 

Several commonly held public images developed fron 
religious symbol and myth. YshweTi as lord of history and 
tine points to the mobile life of wanderers, to a. dis¬ 
placed re?uigion. Genesis tells us that man both can and 
should have dominion over the world, that he has a crucial 
role to play in the continuing creation. 1-Ia.ture is not a 
habitat of magical demons. These can be supported Bibli¬ 
cally. But many other images can also be supported Bibli¬ 
cally, even in the Few Testament. Host of then relate to 
adaptation to the Jewish, Greek and Homan cultures from 
which Christianity arose. Other commonly held images in¬ 
clude the identification of rural life with good life, the 
equation of work v.lth value, and the confusion of cultural 
values with religious values. It is almost an inextricable 
kind of situation to attempt to rely on such common images. 

Whether or not we allow that God himself has chang¬ 
ed through the centuries, we cannot overlook the fact that 
■ man has undergone vast changes in his understandings of 
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the nature of God. Progress is rot al’.vays on an even 
course upward. But generally speaking the concept of God 
has increasingly overcome its inadequacies as nan matures. 
It is not an easy task nor a rapid one to rid theology of 
the past remnants of deficient God-ccncepts. 7/e are 
burdened with theocratic and imperialistic God-language. 
The compost pile of traditions that constitutes our cul¬ 
ture vd.ll not destroy old ideas, although it will gradual¬ 
ly transform them and convert them into fertilizer. Thus 
we see that 

3oth Camus* atheism and Christian theism stem from a 
deficient doctrine of God, itself a remnant of the 
metaphysical era. They arise because of a concept of 
God that is not biblical but essentially Platonic or 
Aristotelian....In fact, an authentically biblical 
doctrine of God not only survives the view that man 
himself is the source of cultural meanings, but 
actually supports and encourages such a view.* 5 

n 3ack to the 3ihle" may not be as irrelevant an approach 

as many modems so often think.. 

In attempting to reach understandings of man*s 
place in culture Bible readers and scholars have studied 


38 Cox, p. 73. 
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the documents of the Old and New? Testaments for clues* As 
Christians one logical approach was to examine the nature 
of Jesus Christ, last century 1 s many studies of the his¬ 
torical life of Jesus culminated with Schweitzer’s Quest 
for the Historical Jesus * It can "be demonstrated in 
those quests that the determining factor in each resolu¬ 
tion was more dependent on the particular author’s theo¬ 
logical and cultural biases than on actual textual evi¬ 
dence. Similar studies still occur, although the emphasis 
today tends to be more on Christology, the nature of 
Christ rather than the life of Jesus. The general feeling 
is that ”We declare that the historical appearance of 
Jesus, in so far as it is drawn into the sphere of this 
attempt to establish probable truth, cannot be a basis of 
faith. It is only a part of that world with which faith 
is to wrestle.Exegesis of the biblical writings and 
of the theological and historical writings of the church 
is necessary for a. modern understanding of Christianity. 

I state further only that the important examination today 


^%ilhelm Herrmann, The Communion of the Christian 
With God (Hew York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1966')', p. 7U~. 
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is not into ttie historical Jesus hut into the inages of 
Christ and how the Church has used these inages through 
the centuries. 

Jesus* understanding of the law was strict in its 
insistence on proper motivation and rigid adherence to a 
love ethic. At the sane tine it was flexible in that no 
definite set of rules and regulations was prescribed. 
However, a definite social message was proclaimed. ”... 

It is the proclamation of solidarity and brotherliness, in 
favour of the poor. But the message is bound up writh the 
recognition of the infinite value of the human soul, and 
is contained in what Jesus said about the kingdom.”^ 

Jesus too was a product of his religious tradition through 
his culture. The kingdom of God in his view retained most 
of the then present various aspects, adding new dimensions, 
to he sure. "Budemonistic expectations of mundane and 
political character were all that he discarded.”^ 

The community of Christ was seen both as supra.- 
sensible, coming from within, and as concretely shaped in 


1 40 

j Harnack, p. 110. 

! Ai 

! jEbid., pp. 56 f. 
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53 

‘Ike notion that the Gospel participates 


42 

in all aspects of life through the Church easily* led to 

viewing the Church as ”...propagandist and agent of social 

4 ^ 

transformation,” and thus we hare the Social Gospel 
movement at the turn of this century. The Social Gospel 
movement is generally considered to he an outgrowth of the 
Protestant evangelical tradition. A minority movement, it 
demonstrated that one segment, at least, of the Protestant 
majority 7/as beginning the struggle with power and its 
uses in American society. Rosemary Radford Ruether states 
further that 

The Social Gospel thus moved toward what today is call¬ 
ed T secular theology.* The old distinctions of sacred 
and secular, church and world were dissolved, and the 
Holy Spirit was seen at work not simply or even pri¬ 
marily in ecclesiastical institutions hut in the 
struggle for humanity in society at large. 44 

Related often to the Social Gospel movement 7/as 

utopianism, to v/hich v/e can trace many innovations of 

social design in contemporary society, forming utopian 

communities can he an effective way to model experimental 

42 Ibid., p. 194. 

j 4 %osemary Radford Ruether, The Radical Kingdom 

I (Hew York: Harper 2; Row, 1970) , pp. 90f. 

i 44 Ibid., p. 83. 
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life-styles; utopias are a sort of institutionalized con¬ 
scientious objector to life-styles of the general culture. 
They can be futuristic and idealistic in being so, but 
they tend toward short life spans as reality overcomes 
ideals. They also tend to neglect the real value found in 
projecting alternatives and new possibilities and experi- 
renting now with these alternatives. What instead 
occurs is "...a powerful preference for the past. These 
(intentional communities) may be of value to the individual 
in them, but the society as a vfhole would be better served 
by utopian experiments based on super— rather than pre¬ 
industrial forms." 

The power of the future has been a fascinating 
force in human development. Future—consciousness can be 
traced back to the religious experience of Hebrew prophets 
and Christian apostles. The doctrine of the millennium 
emphasized the forces of history leading toward an ideal 
future. The post-millennial emphasis further suggested 
that "America was to be remade as part of the plan 


45 Ibid., p. 13 

4o Alvin loffler. Future Shock (Few York: Handom 
| House, 1970), p. 468. 
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anticipating Christ’s Second Coning end the inauguration 

of a thousand years of justice and peace. To prepare for 

this, each man was to he holy enC to work for an improved 
47 

world.” A logical conclusion of this belief is that pro¬ 
gress is possible and that it occurs as we move through 
history and work in the world. In fact, the doctrine of 
progress sees value in terms of movement through time. 

This movement is not arbitrary: 

For the Protestant spokesmen, this Progress was tied 
to some sort of idea of deity. To the emerging modern¬ 
ists, that deity could be either an impersonal force 
or some new transvaluation of the referred-to 3eing 
called Father by Jesus. To the moderates and the or¬ 
thodox, Progress was the name for the way a personal 
God was pulling the nation. Providence allowed for a 
static view of history, with an accent—for some—on 
predestining power. Progress implied a dynamic view 
of history, full of development and change. 

Ruether refers to a similar view when she discusses 
the "Great Master Plan.” In this view, salvation is under¬ 
stood as a historical drama in which the natural evolution¬ 
ary process has control. "This world historical process 
leads from am original good state and a. fall or reversal 


47 

Marty, Righteous Empire , p. 93. 
^Ibid., pp. l88f. 
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of this state at the beginning of history through a long 

restoreticnal and redemptive process that defines the rest 

of history to its final conclusion in the Kingdom of 
AQ 

God.” As opposed to the apocalyptic view in which im¬ 
potence and despair are operative, the evolutionary view 
sees good as present in principle, although not yet com- 
pleted in process. The historical realm is the expres¬ 
sion of salvation. 

1-Tot all Christians saw their role as active par¬ 
ticipants in bringing about an ideal future. Since 
Christianity developed from Judaism, it is only expected 
that the emphasis on individual responsibility before God 
should lead to the Christian values of individual rights 

and separate selfhood. Democracy was a. principal develcp- 

51 

ment from this understanding. However, the negative 
aspect of individual selfhood leads to a de-enphasis on 
social responsibility, the concern for persons and in¬ 
stitutions surrounding the individual. Withdrawal from 
the world, as attempted by many "private Protestants," is 

i 

l 

40 

•'Ruether, p. 13. 

50 Ibid., p. 14. 

51 

Willram Warren Sweet, American Culture and Reli¬ 
gion (Dallas: Southern I.Iethodisi University Press, 1951), 
pT76. 
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a deceptive action. Rather then enlisting on the side of 
social change, the privatists are participating in the 
status quo. Thus, 

The program ox ’ private Protestantism* was more appeal¬ 
ing to middle-class America, for it has tended more 
often to approve the given social order. And since 
most of the supporters of the white churches have come 
from such classes and tended to profit from identi¬ 
fying with the world as it was, disturbers of the peace 
like Rsuschehbusch, Gladden, Herron, and other social 
Christians, have remained a minority. 3 

Differing emphases in Protestantism can relate to any num¬ 
ber of issues, but the competition between those who par¬ 
ticipate in the world through social action and those who 
participate in the world through withdrawal seems eternal. 

The competitive practice secreted an ideology, God had, 
in this interpretation, always wanted churches to be 
fiercely independent of each other and under local con¬ 
trol. Values from outside were screened out. Reli¬ 
gious opinions surrounded the people’s basic beliefs \ 
vith such power that it was difficult for the pro-c^ ! 

nhetic note of judgment against society to emerge. ^ ! 

i 

In individualistic religion, personal ’.ices and j 

i 

individual reform received major attention to the neglect 1 
of the evils of society. Every Protestant Christian can ; 


•^Marty, Righteous Empire , p. 187• 
53 Ibid., p. 74. 

54 Ibid., p. 64. 
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find Jesus for Tains elf, end the only v;ay to solve society’s 
ills is to wait patiently while the Holy Spirit continues 
the process of individual salvation. Han is condemned "be¬ 
cause he is part of a world in the grip of denonic powers. 
Everything in the physical world is evil. In Rosemary 

Radford Huether’s terminology, the only hope for salvation 

5 *5 

is to travel inward to sone realm beyond the system. 

This kind of journey more often than not leads to separa¬ 
tion from the present system as completely as possible. 
Apocalypticism developed as a pattern to bring hope and 
meaning in the midst of such a depressing world view. 

There will be a pure realm somewhere in the future beyond 
the present evil. Since there is no hope in present con¬ 
ditions, all hope is transferred to the future and all 
present action is considered futile. The driving force is 
the belief tha.t the oppressor will be paid in full when 
the time comes—there will be "...a, radical break, a cos- 

eg 

mic intervention of God, an overthrow of evil powers.” 5 

Depending on an apocalyptic future disruption seems 


55 Sue ther, p. 10. 
*^Ibid., p. 6. 
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fruitless. Yet seeing progress as an evolutionary process 

leads easily to cultural 'blindness, nevertheless we know 

that changes are na.de in society despite the difficulty 

faced. Often the Church has unwittingly given birth to 

those very forces which eventually transform it. I,Tarty 

points to the abolitionists, "(Who) were often sons and 

daughters of conventional clergymen, who believed that 

they acted out the logic of their fathers t positions, even 

if they had to repudiate their fathers and their church- 
57 

es." Sons question their fathers on the basis of their 
fathers 1 own value systems. This must involve more than 
surface scratching and questioning of the principles gov¬ 
erning everyday life. It must mean questioning the very 
ground supporting a particular cultural system. Ror the 
Christian, reformation is understood as a response to the 
movement of the Holy Spirit and involves all of the depths 
of life. 

Too often the Holy Spirit is ignored or not allow¬ 
ed free rein. "The images of man found in any given a.ge 


57 

Marty, Righteous Empire , p. 119. 
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both reflect the realities of the human condition in that 

58 

age and also shape the age’s visions of what night be." 

3ut the inages of nan beccne boxed in and stagnant when 

dreans are cut off and freedom diminished. Majority rule 

or consensus religion is not the answer. 

...Alexis de Tocqueville, remarked that ’the majority 
draws a formidable circle around thought. Vi thin its 
limits, one is free: but woe to him who dares to break 
out of it. T Religion, he saw- q was a. major element in 
the formation of this circle. y 

Into the midst of this theology/culture struggle 

stepped Earl Barth with his concept of a God who does not 

need man to exist. God’s self-sufficiency in turn means 

that Ee can leave man alone to live as he wills. 


Vis-a-vis society, crisis theology assumed a double 
possibility. Cn the one hand it could counsel a de¬ 
tachment of the Gospel from the world, a rigid separa¬ 
tion of revelation from culture that would seem to 
suggest an irrelevancy of the church to society, at 
least as far as the aspirations of society were con¬ 
cerned. But on the other hand, the dissolution of th 
ties between the church and .culture might also sugges 
a prophetic relevancy of the church to society of the 
type tha-t had been lost in the amalgamation of the 
church into the social currency since the time of 
Constantine. 


58 

Gerald W. McFarland, ’'Inside Reform: Status and 
Other Evil Motives," Soundings , LIV: 2 (Summer 1971), 173 

5q 

I.Iarty, Righteous Empire , p. SO* 

^Ruether, pp. 115f. 
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Crisis theology, through its reassertion of the radi¬ 
cal transcendence of God and the incapacity of nan to 
save himself through his own powers, thereby recovered 
an independent basis for revelation, apart from cur¬ 
rent culture, including the religious currency of the 
church. 0 

A number of other influential thinkers have out¬ 
lined ways that they see Church operating in culture. Al¬ 
though they arrive at different solutions, the solutions 
are similar in that the Church is seen to be a molder of 
public life. Gunner Kyrdal has demonstrated the dominance 
of religion as a. force for ”... stability and conservatism 
in society. He says, in fact, that he knows of no in¬ 
stance in South Asia in which religion has induced social 

62 

change." Here the influence is seen as anti-change. 

Peter Berger credits Christian Biblical tradition 
for the development of today*s secularised world. However, 
this development is seen to bring disaster to its origina¬ 
tors. "...Historically speaking., Christianity has been 

5-2 

its own gravedigger." J Harvey Cox describes the view of 
Von Cppen: 


6l Ibid., p. 116. 

62 Slwood, p. 1415. 

J Peter L. Berger, The Sacred Canopy (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1967), p. 127*' 
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Von Oppen believes the organization principle entered 
Western history with the Christian Gospel. The Gospel 
posed a- demand for personal decision...new community 
of the church made a decisive break with all preced¬ 
ing traditional orders. It radically relativized na¬ 
tional and racial groupings...community based on free 
choice... .first Christians shared a life that violated 
previous religious and racial taboos...lived not to 
cherish a sacred tradition but to prepare for an im¬ 
minent future. 4 

I like to think that "Paith precedes culture, it 
does not follow. Culture is the fruit of faith, not the 
foundation of it. Christians in the past related them¬ 
selves, often creatively, to the cultural, possibilities of 
65 

their day.” This is the conviction of Christianity, and 
probably of most other religions as well. The entire 
milieu should be affected by Christian presence. There 
may be a problem with the pluralism of the modern world 
and the existence of other religious faiths. It still re¬ 
mains possible and necessary to be aggressive evangelists 
without being closed to the values found in other beliefs 
and myth-systems. Manifest Destiny is an archaic and un¬ 
fortunate notion, but Christian presence is of the utmost 


^Cox, p. 177. 

65 

Marty, Righteous Srrpire , p. 41. 
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importance in society. Thus, 


The following characteristics should emerge in a cul¬ 
ture where the Christian witness has "been effective: 

1. A pattern of life in which the cause of human 
freedom has been advanced. 

2. Institutions which release the human spirit and 
support human fulfillment. 

3. An improved capacity to distribute equitably the 
products of technological achievement, while not sub¬ 
jugating the individual to ccll.ectiviza.tion of life* 

4. Improved ability to use things to enrich the human 
spirit. 

5* A reawakened awareness of God’s immanence in human 
affairs. 00 

Nothing in that says that everyone must become Christian. 
Rather, the Christian presence must be experienced and ex¬ 
pressed. 

Let us examine for a moment the idea of some kind 


of religious absolute, absolute in its chronological pri¬ 
ority. In seeking a religious understanding of life, it 

is not just the Christian theologian who argues for the ex- j 

! 

istence of a religious a. nriori. Eor example, in his dis- | 

- i 

cussion of Zen Buddhism D. T. Suzuki argues that faith is j 
not based on cultural particularities and says, ”This I j 
•believe is the position taken up by progressive modem j 


cc 

Richard N. Bender, Called to be Relevant (Nash¬ 
ville: 3oard of Education of the Methodist Church, 1964), 
pp. 151f. 
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Christians.” I have already referred to Earl Barth’s 
belief in the necessity to begin with revelation as ”... 
the source and basis of nan’s knowledge of and relation 
to God.” 68 

In Ritschl’s statement of the human situation, 

”...ethical reason (impresses) on human nature itself the 

CQ 

internal law of the conscience....” 5 S chi eierma cher’s 

70 

term was ’’unconditional dependence.” Whatever the desig¬ 
nated concept, the meaning was essentially that as a part 
of man 1 s mental nature, there is a given element from 
which religion necessarily springs. Troeltsch too shared 
this idea. 

His main problem dealt with the meaning of religion in 
the context of the human spirit of man’s mental struc¬ 
ture. Here Troeltsch followed lent by accepting his 
three critiques, but he said that there is not only 
the theoretical a priori ..., not only the moral..., 
and not only the aesthetic..., but there is also a 
religious a priori . This means that there is some¬ 
thing which belongs to the structure of the mind it¬ 
self from which religion arises. 

Philosophers have agreed in one way or another 
with similar concepts throughout the centuries of specula- 


67 D. T. Suzuki, Sen Buddhism (Garden City: Double- 
day, 1956), p. 33. 

68 Ruether, p. 113. *^Tbid., p. 231. 

go 

Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (Hew York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951), pp. 95#. 

70 

Paul Tillich, Perspective on 19th and 20th Cen- 
tury Protestant Theology (New York: Harper and Row, 1967), 

p. 97.-.-. -. - 
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tion. Universal reason, logos , intuitive reason—basically 

it is assumed "...that the human mind has power to intuit 
72 

essences,” There is an order to the world and part of 
that order is man's innate ability to discover the order. 

In discovering this order nan engages in a process of self- 
interpretation that must he judged both by logic and by 

7 "3 

the meaning of existence as a whole. 

I an not personally fond of theological formula¬ 
tions that insist only on the priority of a religious ab¬ 
solute. As a conception that will aid in understanding 
what Christianity can bring to the secular world, a form¬ 
ulation such as Earl Barth's has much merit. However, I 
remain unconvinced of the possibility that Barth could 
have rea.ch.ed such a. theological understanding without the 
acquirements of his particular cultural background. I do 
not know a God who is removed from the scene of my exist¬ 
ence. Uor do I see a. theology that can stand alone. 
Theology must approach the world -with assurance, but also 
with openness, humility and flexibility. The discipline 


72 Ibid., p. 32. 
73 Ibid., p. 118. 
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of theological questioning "brings longer-lasting results 
then does an assured answer. I am convinced that ideas, 
theological or otherwise, do have powerful consequences in 
terms of actions, "but only when they are directly related 
to the life interests of those who hear and hold them. In 
answer to the question: V/hat effect does theology have on 
culture? I am struck "by the reference Kenneth Cauthen 
makes to Crane Brinton: 

Do ideas and ideals have the power to alter the course 
of history? Crane 3rinton reminds us that among the 
stock of ideas developed in the modern world is *the 
idea that^ideas are powerless to influence human 
actions.* ^ 


ville 


7A. 

‘Kenneth Cauthen, Christian Bionolitics 
Abingdon Press, 1971.), pp. 55J-* 


(Hash- 
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CHAPTER IY 


THREE APPROACHES TO THE II7T3HH3L ATICFSHIP 
A.. Jacoues Ellul and tlie cleaning of the Git?/ 

In The I,leaning of the City Jacques Ellul proceeds 
by looking at each biblical instance that mentions the 
city. For him the Scriptures are authoritative in their 
entirety, but this authority does not necessarily relate 
to Kistorie . Rather, Geschichte is the important aspect— 
’’the word somehow became flesh.Ellul is unconcerned 
with demythologising, his position being that myth is the 
addition of theological significance and should be treated 
with reverence. 

Ellul begins his examination of biblical cities 
with the Cain and Abel story and then 'works his way 
through the Old and Hew Testaments in sequence. Cain 
kills Abel in a story that demonstrates the relationships 
between the city and the country. Cain is sent wandering. 


*Klohn Wilkinson, ”Introduction,” in Jacques Ellul, 
The Meaning of the City (C-rand Rapids: EerGmans, 1870), 
p. vii. 


i 
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In his thirst for eternity, rest end security, he "builds 
a city. Thus the city becomes a homeland, a. material 
sign for security, an initiation of a. new world. 

.Ye are then led through the stories of cities and 
city-builders: ITinrod fellows on the curse of Ham; Babel 
wants to make a name for herself. The nation Israel did 
not build cities except in slavery until the time of Solo¬ 
mon, the first builder-king. Then we see the relationship 
between the city and false gods. Rehoboam built cities to 
become powerful, after which he rejected Yahweh. 

Throughout the Old Testament Ellul sees the city 
as man’s attempt to create security and power without the 
help of God. It is man’s greatest creation but also his 
biggest downfall. Thus, the city becomes the symbol for 
power, terror, vigilance, might, conquest, idolatry, war, 
perversion. It is a sign of the world’s attitude toward 
God—we do not need Him. It is basically an evil con¬ 
struct in that the city can be neutralised but it cannot 
be made good. Particularly in the stories of Sodom and 
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Hineveh, group ac count ability enter the picture, arc re 
see that the accepted view of what is necessary for sal¬ 
vation is separation from the city, 

Nevertheless, it is in these cities that we must 
live and our welfare depends on the city, God’s love for 
His Creation nay save the city, lie an while our message to 
the city is one of both anxiety and hope, he still need 
to leave the city, hut only after its fall. In fact, the 
city nay even become a temporary instrument of God, as in 
the cities of refuge. 

Babylon was the type for the city as basically 
evil. 3ut now Jerusalem becomes the important type. Jer¬ 
usalem is holy because of David’s decision to locate here 
the Temple and the Ark. God reluctantly agreed to this 
and "adopted” Jerusalem. In this action God becomes a 
builder and Jerusalem becomes a. witness city with God pos¬ 
sessing all cities through Jerusalem. Because of her 
holiness, Jerusalem’s sin is greater than the sins of 
other cities, yet at the same tine Jerusalem makes other 


i 

i 

i 

♦ 

i 

t 
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cities righteous "by her witness. 

Jerusalem is not good in herself, hut only in her 
assignment to await the coning of the Ilessiah. The nega¬ 
tive view of cities continues with Jesus. He too curses 
cities, he too had no hone. Jesus brings the multitude 
out of the city. The crowds cane to Jesus as their goal. 
Thus, Jerusalem*s role as sacred disappears and at Jesus* 
death Jerusalem beccnes Babylon. 

Jacques Bllul sees the city as Han’s greatest 
work, but it is also parasitic and evil. However, rather 
than history’s moving away from the city and toward a 
"heaven," a backward step in his thinking, the progression 
is toward a heavenly cit3', the Her/ Jerusalem. This Hew 
Jerusalem will differ from man’s cities first because it 
will be created by God and second because it will crown as 
v;ell as end history. 

Sllul turns to history and sociology as he writes 
The Technological Society . This book continues with his 
concern about the meaning cf the city. The city is the 
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focus and locus of technology. Technology is n?n’s great 
achievement end elso nan’ s attempt to grasp power and se¬ 
curity. 3ut the major step taken in the second bock seems 
to be that technology is now driving man instead of the 
reverse. There is en inevitability factor that enters the 
picture. Autonomous technology takes over the traditional 

values of every society, producing a monolithic world 
2 

culture. 

Technique transforms ends into means. What was once 
prised in its own right now becomes ’worthwhile only if 
it helps achieve something else. And, conversely, 
technique turns means into ends, ’"now-how* takes on 
an ultimate value.* 5 

Ellul sees five main factors in the technical rev¬ 
olution: 1) collective incubation; 2) close link between 
population and technique; 3) economic structure that was 
both stable and flexible; 4) plasticity of the social 
milieu; and 5) industrial self-interest. Each of these 
factors was caused or magnified by the city. 

He also sees a number of characteristics of tech¬ 
nique. Technique is rational and at the sane time 


2 _ 

John Wilkinson, ”Translator’s introduction," in 

Jacoues Ellul, The Technological Society (Few York: Knopf, 

1565), p. x. 

•3 

“Tbid., p. vi. 
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artificial. Technical automatism allows that technique 
can be opposed only by other technique. It is self-aug¬ 
menting in that technical progress is irreversible. Tech¬ 
nique is monistic in that everything hangs together. 
Finally, techniques have taken over the whole of civili¬ 
sation and have become autonomous. Ellul then uses the 
remainder of the book to examine technique as it functions 
in various aspects of society. 

Jacques Ellul admits with pride that he is unin¬ 
terested in the kind of biblical criticism that examines 
sits im leben and intention of specific passages. Ke is 
interested in the way in which passages are presently in¬ 
terpreted or have generally been interpreted throughout 
church history. The preferable approach would seen to be 
to begin at the earliest stages and dig out the meanings 
and intentions, but Ellul insists that this is unnecessary 
for the theologian and tends to split his vision. In any 
case, Ellul does seem consistent in his treatment of the 
biblical literature. Thinking along the lines of H. 


i 

i 
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Richard Niebuhr*s typology in Christ end Culture , it ap¬ 
pears that Ellul most closely fits the Christ-against- 
culture type* For him the inevitability of the process of 
world history is evil, although nan need not be evil in 
his individual actions. Different rules and orders oper¬ 
ate in the city and in the Kingdom of C-oa. 

Ellul does not prescribe actions for the church or 
for individuals to take in response to the secular city. 
After all, he maintains that the city itself exists as a 
result of nan * s attenpt to find security without God. 

Thus by Ellul * s very definition of city we see that nan's 

work in it cannot change things; nan will never use the 
4 

city for good. Attempts to grasp technology and create 
a more nearly perfect wrorld fail because of man*s usurp¬ 
ing Gcd*s role in history. Besides, technology is now- 
running avawith mankind. Dor example, the state of the 
science of genetics was such that if Watson and Crick had 
not discovered the make-up of DI'A someone else most surely 
would have done so, probably within months of their 


^E?JLul, Hearing of the City , p. 168. 
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discovery. Individual actions are swallowed up by the 
society. 

Ellul’s solution to the problem is left in God’s 
hands. From Eden to the present nan has sought perfection. 
He must now wait for God to male perfect what nan cannot. 
The :Te;v Jerusalem is coning and it will be a complete 
break with history, an apocalyptic occurrence. The main 
task for the Church is to await the coning of the Hew Jer¬ 
usalem and to witness to the transcendent presence of God. 
In himself no man is worthy of the Hew Jerusalem, but in 
Christ God adopts man’s world and in Christ man is made 
worthy. 

Despite his deterministic approach, Ellul says 
there is more to our response to the city. Cne of the 
basic themes he sees in the Cld and ITew Testaments is the 
need to separate oneself from the city. He grants the 
impossibility of getting away from urban culture which 
pervades the whole world. Instead of separating oneself 
physically, what one can and must do is separate oneself 


i 
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fron the value systems of the dominant culture. The 
Christian must witness to the values of Christ as a. sort 


of deviant within general culture. 

Further, the Christian is not let off the hook in 
terms of action. The place to he is in the midst of the 
action, maybe even being the best possible technician in 
order to steer technology into more proper pathways. Yet 
in doing this one must continually remind himself that he 
is not going to make things perfect. The ICingdom of God 
or the New Jerusalem will come through the efforts of God, 
not through his. This need to act as if one’s life de¬ 
pends on it—and it does—but not take oneself seriously 
may be what it means today to bear the cross of Christ. 

Ellul likens himself to a physician 

who must diagnose a disease and guess its probable 
course, but who recognises that God may work a mir¬ 
acle, that the patient may have an unexpected con¬ 
stitutional reaction, or that the patient—suffering 
from tuberculosis—may die unexpectedly of a. heart 
attack . 0 

The patient will certainly die if nothing is done to stop 


5 

vEJllul, Technological Society , p. xxxi. 
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the progress of the disease* But there is sene snail hope 
with Ellul in that he agrees nan can change the course of 
civilization in some respects despite the unlikelihood of 
that occurrence. Determinants become inevitabilities if 
each of us abdicates his responsibilities with regard to 
values of Christian existence. 8 


The Hearing of the City and The Technological 

Society are only two of several books that Ellul has 

authored in which he attempts to speak to contemporary 

culture through his understanding of a continuous reading 

7 

of the Bible. In Violence he' discusses the total incon¬ 
sistency of Christian participation in violent actions, 
for whatever reasons. Especially in modern society the 


notion of a just was is a contradiction in terms. Early 
Christians understood this in "...their desire to go be¬ 
yond the simple local community and extend it to embrace 

O 

all men...." Christianity calls for pacifism, a pacifism 
that is total and not a nonviolence that is political or 
propagandists. There is no Christian solution to 


°Ibid., p. xxix. 

7 

Jacques Ellul, Violence (Kew York: Seabury Press 

1969). 

8 Ibid., p. 10. ' 
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organize society or the world. 

They forget that this is the world that has absolutely 
rejected Jesus Christ; that there can he no accord 
between the values, the bases, the stoikeia of the 
world and those of the revelation...it is a mistake— 
an enormous mistake—to suppose that the Incarnation 
and lordship of Jesus Christ have resolved the problem. 
If the Incarnation has a meaning it can only be that 
God came into the most abominable of places (and he 
did not* by his coming, either validate or change that 
place). 

Ellul is distressed by the band—wagon approach 
that Christianity seems to have toward the trends in 
society. Not only do Christians tend to join in concern 
for prob7i.ens only after others in society point to the 
problems, but they also tend to conform to the general 
view of things, bringing little that is unique. Ellul dis¬ 
cusses at length the place in the Gospel of concern for 
the poor. This leads to a presentation of various econo¬ 
mic solutions and a discussion of power relationships. 

The danger is that Christians tend to become enraptured 
by a particular sociological solution, thinking that it 
can be justified theologically. In dealing with power con- 


%bid.., p. 25. 
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cents, violence seems inevitable. 

Christians who approve of violence do so out of one of 
three different conceptions of Christianity. For one 
group, Christianity is a revolutionary force; for a. 
second group, there is a theology of revolution (nan- 
made); for a third, Christianity has been fused dnto Q 
the revolution, vhich has become a value in itself. 

But Christian action must always be specifically and de¬ 
cisively Christian and not identified with particular 
political or economic movements. "Radical application of 
the word of God" is the only way to avoid violent and 
revolutionising heresies 

Violence can only bring limited results. It does 
not get at the root of skewed power relationships. 
Christians are fooling themselves if they think they can 
justify their participation in violent acts. Ellul main¬ 
tains that every Christian who has shared in movements has 

done so because of his involvement with the dominant ide- 

12 

ology of his society. v/e must enlist on the side of the 
poor, but the resort to violence is a concession of inade¬ 
quacy. 7/e are incapable of seeing and solving the funda- 


10 Ibid., p. 43. 
13 Tbid., P. 47. 
12 Ibid., p. 66. 
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mental questions of our tine. The Cbristian task is not 
to participate in a justificatory role, but to interpret 
for society the meaning of acts and events. Violence 
’’must deny the Father who loves all men equally.” 

Ellul insists on a Christian realism that l) sees 
the facts as they are, 2) knows clearly what one is doing 
and 3) recognizes that violence is to be found everywhere 
and at all times. Violence simply exists as does diges¬ 
tion and gravity. He presents five laws of violence, 
l) ”Cnce you start using violence, you cannot get away 
from it....” 3 " 4 2) Violence is reciprocal. 3) All vio¬ 

lence is the same in that ”...it is impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish between justified and unjustified violence, be¬ 
tween violence that liberates and violence that en¬ 
slaves. 4) Violence begets violence and nothing else. 
5) "...The man who uses violence always tries to justify 

both it and himself.” 

In Ellul’s terms, violence is of the order of 
necessity, and his five laws of violence describe how he 


13 Ibid'., p. 75. 14 Ibid., p. 94. 

15 Ibid., p. 97. l6 Ibid., p. 103. 
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sees that order work* The order of necessity is the order 
of separation iron God. If Christians participate in that 
order, even on behalf of the poor and oppressed, they too 
separate themselves from God. "But when God reveals him¬ 
self necessity ceases to be destiny or even inevitabil- 
17 

ity." The role and ability of a Christian in society is 
to shatter those fatalities and necessities. 

V/e cannot avoid participating in violent movements 
especially if we as Christians truly are on the side of 
the poor. ',7e cannot ask anyone else to submit to injust¬ 
ice nonviolently. But when we participate in such move¬ 
ments we do so as aliens, standing over against the vio¬ 
lence with our order of love. Violence is 
necessity. Therefore, in practical terms, 
not nor should they try to avoid it. That 
not do is justify the violence. Vve are to 
lonely witness of love and the Lordship of 
"If violence is unleashed anywhere at all, 
are always to hlane."' 


■^Ibid., p. 128. 
■^Ibid., p. 156. 
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of the order of 
Christians car— 
Christians must 
carry out our 
Jesus Christ, 
the Christians 
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Ellul "bases his discussion in The Politics of God 

IQ __ __ 

and the Politics of Han " on commentary on II lings, 
which he says is the most political of all the hooks in 
the Bible. The very title of this hook is the clue for 
its main point: God’s role and nan's rule are of two 
different orders. Ian acts out of his own reason and only 
in retrospect can we see how that action can he inter¬ 
preted in relation to God’s word. The prophet is not an 
actor. Rather, he speaks into the situation. Ilsn gets 
himself into trouble when he acts with the understanding 
that his actions are God’s will. 

The man of God, the true prophet, is not concerned 
about success in terms of efficacy. Success for the 
Christian can come only in a relationship with God in 
faith. This means that there should he no thought of at¬ 
tempting to change the world significantly through our 
actions. He must act as a beacon and interpreter, speak 
the truth in faith and damn the consequences. The center 
of Ellul’s thought, and the center of the hook, night he 


IQ - - 

^Jacques Ellul, The Politics of God and the 

Politics of Iian (Grand Rapids: Eerdnens, 1572). 
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sunned up in these two brief passages fron the latter I 

pages: ! 

There is a divine lev;, which is a. commandment, and 
which is addressed to us. Hence we have tc fulfill it 
to the letter. '.Ye have to do all that is commanded. 

The sense or conviction of the utter futilityoflf the 
work we do must not prevent us fron doing it. 0 

To do a. gratuitous, ineffective, and useless act is 21 
the first sign of our freedom and perhaps the lest. x 

22 

False Presence of the Kingdom is yet another 

version of Jacques Ellul*s basic position. The Church is 

equivalent to mission, hut mission cannot he understood in 

political, sociological or historical terms. Jesus Christ j 

as Lord of History must mean something else, for history j 

as we know it will end in judgment. The Christian is J 

neither sent into the world to justify it, nor can he auto- j 

metically take the opposite point of view, v/e are damned j 

j 

if we perform the same works as all the world, hut we are j 

i 

also damned if we do nothing. Two main dangers that we j 

j 

must avoid as Christians are abstraction and putting our¬ 
selves in the place of God. That then can and must the 

20 Ibid., p. 195. ! 

I 

21 Ibid., p. 198. | 

22 } 

Jacques Ellul, False Presence of the kingdom j 

(Hew York: Seabury Press, 1972J. j 
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Christian do? 

• ..today, it is far more important that the Church re¬ 
cover her sense of identity a.s the body of Christ, and 
that she draw the necessary conclusions from that 
fact, than that she should issue statements without 
weight or significance, statenentSp*?hich are in no 
sense a presence of the Kingdom... ^ 

This means that prayer becomes much more important than 

any kind of speech can be. 

Jesus recognized the existence of power but he was 

indifferent to it, and this must be our position. Power 

will only corrupt and betray. Rather than conforming to 

the world and acting in a justificatory manner, the Church 

acts as prophet and spiritual judge. 

The sole duty of the Church (in politics as well as in 
all else) is to take her stand in relation to the 
question: ’ .'Tien the Son of man comes, will he find 

faith on earth?*...The Church’s stance in politics 
(hence that of each Christian) should be specific and 
unique, ngt commensurate with the attitudes of the 
’pagans. 1 0 

The world and the power structures within it are 
of the order of necessity. The Church must participate 
vigorously, but in its own special way. Its participation 


23 Ibid., p. 93. 
24 Ibid., p. 165. 
25 Ibid., p. 177. 
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must be that of reconciliation and witness to the value of 
relationship with God. It says a- resounding "no" to the 
ways of the world. 7/ithout the presence of the Church to 
preserve openings in the world, the world will remain a. 
closed system. 

Propaganda:: The Formation of Hen’s Attitudes is 
a fascinating sociological and political study, hut it 
adds little for ay purposes here. Again the thesis has 
to do with the inescapable necessity of propaganda for 
everyone. Since propaganda works best when man is alone 
in a mass, and when man’s actions can be separated from 
his thought, once more we see that the need for a truth- 
sayer or prophet exists. 

The only true serious attitude—serious beca.use the 
danger of man’s destruction by propaganda is serious, 
serious because no other attitude is truly responsive 
and serious—is to show people the extreme effective¬ 
ness of the weapon used against them, to rouse them to 
defend themselves by making them aware of their frail¬ 
ty and their vulnerability, instead of soothing them 
with the worst illusion, that of a security that 
neither man’s nature nas the techniques of propaganda 
permit him to possess. ‘ 


26 

Jacques Ellul, Propaganda (Hew York: Random 
Rouse, 1973). 

27 Ibid., p. 257. 
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Ellul’s approach leaves nan vdth little choice 
for action. The city is cursed and nan vdth it, 'out it is 
in these cities that nan oust live. Yet Ellul insists 
that his view is not fatalistic or deterministic. His 
message is that nan must separate himself psychologically 
and spiritually from the city. Kan must act; in fact, 
it is nchle for nan to attenpt to become the best tech¬ 
nologist possible and fight technology vdth better tech¬ 
nology. In doing so, nan cannot tahe himself too serious¬ 
ly. Kan’s actions are important to himself personally, 
and can even mahe limited changes in the course of the 
world for the better. However, in the final disposition, 
man’s action is insignificant and God will bring in the 
Hew Jerusalem in his own tine. 

3. -Thitehead and the Possibility for Hovelty 

A second possible solution to the interrelation of 
theology to culture cones from Alfred North thitehead and 
the process theism that developed from his philosophy. 
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Intuitively, predestinarian end deterministic vie vs have 
never made sense in their usuel definitions. Yet as 
cultural relativity is doubtlessly reel, one is left with 
the difficult problem of deciding where relativity end 
determinism stop end begin. Tniteheed*s doctrine of God 
seems to help in strengthening my consciousness of Christ¬ 
ian identity - . 

Actual Entities ”...are the final reel things of 

p Q 

which the world is made up.” Sometimes termed "actual 

occasions,” they ere the final facts, "...drops of exper- 

29 

ience, complex and interdependent.” These atomic actual 
entities are microcosms of the realities that ve exper¬ 
ience in everyday life, as they aggregate into "societies" 
or "nexus." As such, actual entities are units of process 
rather than inert bits of material. Por "Tiitehead there 
is nothing real beyond actual entities. In the words of 
Donald A. Sherburne, 

An actual entity is ’the unity to be ascribed to a 
particular instance of concrescence.’ A concrescence 
is a growing together of the remnants of the perishing 


p O 

°Alfred I'Torth '.liitehead, Process and Reality 
(Few York: Macmillan, 1S29), p. 23. 

29 Ibid. 
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past into the vibrant immediacy of a novel, present 
unity. An actual entity endures but an instant—the 
instant of its beconing, its active process of self¬ 
creation out of the elements of the perishing past— 
and then it, too, perishes and as objectively immortal 
becomes dead datum for succeeding generation of actual 
entities. 

As that instantaneous particle of reality, the 
actual entity is not unrelated to its surrounding entities. 
Interdependence is the only way tc understand every enti¬ 
ty. Thus each entity has its own individuality but at the 
same time it cannot be abstracted from the universe. 

The interrelationships v/ith its surroundings are, in fact, 

what gives each actual entity its individuality, each 

■jp 

actual entity arising out of its own actual world. 

Actual entities acquire their identity through 
"prehensions,” or "vectors" that "feel what is there and 
transform it into what is here 33 Sherburne says simply 
that "...the actual entity is the sum of its prehen¬ 
sions. " 3 ^ The nature of prehensions is as follows: 

Every prehension consists of three factors: (a) the 
’subject'’ which is prehending, namely, the actual 
entity in which that prehension is a concrete element; 


3<3 Donald ”. Sherburne, A Key to Whitehead’s Process 
and Reality (New York: Liecmillan, 1966), p. 206. 

33_ Alfred North Whitehead, Science and Philosophy 
(New York: Philosophical library, 194b), p. lib. 

■*2 

vliitehead, Process and Reality , p. 334. 

33 Ibid., p. 133. 

3A 

... . Sherburne, p. 10. 
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(b) the ’datum’ which is prebendea; (c) the ’subjec¬ 
tive fern’ which is how that subject prehends that 
da-tun , -55 

A prehension can involve data fron actual entities, data, 
from eternal objects, or mixtures; it can be positive (in 
elusive) or negative (exclusive). 

The decision whether a. prehension be positive or 
negative is a value question, as each actual entity has a 
self-interest. -5 But looking for reasons that lead to a 
particular actual entity goes no further than the con¬ 
stitution of the actual entity itself. "These ’reasons’ 
are the other actual entities objectified for it." -5 ' 

"The notion of causation arose because mankind 
lives amid experiences in the node of causal efficscity,” 
says Whitehead. In other words, things happen apparently 
because of directly related preceding happenings. But 
Whitehead wishes to distinguish between efficient causa¬ 
tion and final causation. The initial phase of concre¬ 
scence is the phase of efficient causation and the sup¬ 
plemental phases of concrescence are phases of novelty. 


^5 

.Vhitehead, Process and Reality , p. 35. 

15 Alfred TTorth Whitehead, Religion in the llaking 
(Cleveland: 'World, 1926), p. 97. 

■3 7 

J Whitehead, Process and Pieality , p. 248. 
38 Ibid., p. 204. 
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These phases occur along a sort of continuum of conscious 
ness ranging from inanimate material objects to the more 
sophisticated aggregates of entities, such as man. Thus, 


says Whitehead: 


The doctrine of the philosophy of organism is that, 
however far the sphere of efficient causation he 
pushed in the determination of these components of a. 
concrescence...beyond the determination of these 
components there always remains the final reaction of 
the self-creative unity of the universe. This final 
reaction completes the self-creative act by putting 
the decisive stamp of creative emphasis upon the 
determinations of efficient cause. Each occasion ex¬ 
hibits its measure of creative emphasis in propor¬ 
tion to its measure of subjective intensity... •~ 3 -' 

The final analysis is that all actual entities have the 

characteristic of self-causation. "For this reason every 


actual entity also shares with God the characteristic of 
transcending all other actual entities, including God. 
The universe is thus a creative advance into novelty." 


Self-causation, however, does not mean that the 
environment in which an actual entity is located has no 


effect on its identity. Each organism depends on the 
character of its environment. ' L But the actual entity 


^%bid., p. 75. 
4 °Ibid., p. 260. 
41 Ibid., p. 131. 
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orders its own system?tic environment, housing its actual 
world. In this way, the reasons for an actual entity con¬ 
stitute that entity. 

•This refers to the effect of history on an actual 

entity, as it is impossible for contemporary events to he 

42 

in causal relationship with each other.' Obviously, 
history, both recent and past, is important to the present 
but knowledge of the past is useful only insofar as it 

A “5 

equips us for the present. Each actual entity is pres¬ 
ent instantaneously and can remain present only in the 
mind, not in nature. Cnee again, nan’s environment and 
history affect but do not determine his future. The 
possibility for novelty is present. 

God, too, is an actual entity and as such becomes 
a part of the preherded data for a given actual entity. 

God has an ideal aim for each actual entity, but that 
entity’s prehension can be either positive or negative. 
Although God provides a. specific purpose for every entity, 
that ideal aim is only a possibility and not a specific 


40 

Bernard I.I. Boomer, "Ely on Whitehead’s God," in 
Del win Brown, Ralph E. James, Jr., and Gene Reeves (eds.) 
Process Philosophy and Christian thought (Indianapolis: 

3obbs-Merrill, 1971), pp. 2&4f. 

^Alfred ITorth Whitehead, The Aims-of Education 
(Pew York: Pew American library, 1929, 1942), p. 14. 

44 

Alfred Worth Whitehead, The Concept of Pature 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1920), p. 68. ~~ 
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reality* The 

"be resisted. 

God’s ’’lure.” 

Whitehead’s appro?ca can be typified when lie says: 

”1 do not think in words. I begin with concepts, then 

try to put then into words, which is often very diffi- 
45 

cult.” For this reason I include the following lengthy 
definitions: 


"lure" of God, persuasive though it be, can 
However, the actual entity cannot ignore 


Sternal Object : Any entity whose conceptual recogni¬ 
tion does not involve a. necessary reference to any 
definite actual entities of the temporal world is 
called an ’eternal object.’ Sternal objects are forms 
of definiteness capable of specifying the character of 
actual entities; they are ’Pure Potentials for the 
Specific Determination of Pact.* An actual entity’s 
process of becoming is a process of acquiring defin¬ 
iteness by a series of decisions to select or reject 
various forms of definiteness (eternal objects)... 

’an eternal object is always a potentiality for 
actual entities; but in itself, as conceptually felt, 
it is neutral as to the fact of its physical ingres- 
sion iru-any particular actual entity of the temporal 
world. *° 

Pronosition : A proposition is a hybrid sort of entity 
in which an eternal object, simple or complex, is 
fused with an actual entity, or nexus of actual 
entities....The concrete definiteness of the actual¬ 
ities is eliminated from—they retain the indicative 


45 


•fLucien Price, Dialogues of Alfred North "’hite¬ 
heed (Boston: Little, Brown, 1954), p. 150. 


46 


Sherburne, pp. 220f. 
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function of pointing out a particular location, but 
the eternal objects that in fact characterised then 
are eliminated so that, in the proposition, they are 
reduced to bare its , bare possibilities for accept¬ 
ing any assigned predictive pattern. As such bare its 
they are referred to as the logical subjects of the 
proposition. 

...A proposition is also in itself indetermi¬ 
nate as to its own realisation in propositional feel¬ 
ings. It is a datum for feeling that awaits a sub¬ 
ject to feel it, and its function in the world is to 
act as a lure for feeling. 4 ' 

I do not wish to examine in more detail all the 
elements that constitute ’.Thitehead* s doctrine of God. 
Rather, I wish to look more specifically at the way in 
which God contributes to the creative process. God for 
7/hitehead is not transcendent in the sense of being out¬ 
side the realm of metaphysical principles. God is an 
actual entity and as such has all the attributes of actual 
entities except one, namely, that God is non-temporal, the 
only non-temporal actual entity. "The definite deter¬ 
mination which imposes ordered .balance on the world re¬ 
quires an actual entity imposing its own unchanged con- 
sistency of character on every phase,”^ and that non— 


47 Ihid., pp. 239f. 

4 vshitehead, Religion in the Haling , p. 92. 
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temporal entity is C-ca. The one way in which God tran¬ 
scends the temporal world is that "...He is an actual fact 
in the nature of things. 

u?he two poles of God according to '.Thitehead are 
the primordial and the consequent. "Viewed as primordial, 

he is the unlimited conceptual realization of the absolute 

50 

wealth of potentiality."^ God's feelings lack the ful¬ 
ness of actuality and are devoid of consciousness in their 
subjective forms. 

He is the unconditioned actuality of conceptual feel¬ 
ing at the base of things; so that, by reason of this 
primordial actuality, there is an order in the rele¬ 
vance of eternal objects to the process of creation. 
His unity of conceptual operations is a. free creative 
act, untrammelledcby reference to any particular 
course of things. ? 

God provides the initial phase of each subjective aim and 

"...he is the principle of concretion—the principle by 

which there is initiated a definite outcome from a. situa- 

52 

tion otherwise riddled with ambiguity." The conceptual 
nature of God is complete and thus remains unchanged. 

However, the consequent nature of God is ever- 


^%bid., p. 150. 

50 

Whitehead, Process and Reality , p. 405 . 
51 Ibid., p. 405 . 

^Ibia., p. 406. 
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changing. C-od and the -world affect each other: in a real 
way they create each other. Cr, "...each temporal occa- 
sion embodies God, and is embodied in Gcd."‘ / ° The ten- 

54- 

poral world "passes into the immediacy of his own life," 
and in this way the world is saved and becomes "everlast¬ 
ing." In a sense God becomes both means and end, absolute 
and relative. 

To be an actual entity is to have value. God’s 

55 

purpose is to attain value in the temporal world. This 
particular value has to do with God’s consistency and 
ordering, order being a necessary element in the world. 

The aesthetic order of the actual world is derived from 
God. God, "the completed ideal harmony," is neeessa.ry for 
actuality to be achieved from the infinite freedom and 
infinite possibilities that are present. 

God presents each actual entity with an urge to¬ 
ward the future. He also is the principle of concretion, 
that actual entity that begins self-causation. Thus, "God 
and the actual world jointly constitute the character of 


53 Ibid., p. 410. 54 Ibid., p. 408. 

^Tvhitehead, Religion in the I,Talcing , p. 97. 
^Ibid., p. 101. 
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the creativity for the initial phase of the novel con- 
orescence."^ 3ach occasion receives an initial aim from 
G-od (the primordial nature), the aim differing for the 


particular occasion. But this aim, although initiating 
the move, does not determine it. C-od as an actual entity 
is prehended in just the same manner as other prehended 
data. Once a.gain, although the initial aim cannot he ig¬ 
nored, the actual entity may deal with it in many ways. 
The strength of God’s lure is powerful out not decisive. 

Whitehead writes that, 

The universe includes a threefold creative act com¬ 
posed of (i) the one infinite conceptual realization, 
tii) the multiple solidarity of free physical reali¬ 
zations in the temporal world, (iii) the ultimate 
unity of the multiplicity ofoaciual fact with the 
primordial conceptual fact. 

looking further at the nature of creativity, 
Whitehead refers to the old doctrine "no one crosses the 


same river twice."The history of mankind is a contin¬ 
ual passage into the future unknown, and novelty is the 


norm for man’s becoming. The passage of novelty is horn 


^Whitehead, Process and Reality , p. 286. 
58 Ihid., p. 408. 

•^Ibid., p. 34. 
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as each new instance of novelty occurs. Creativity is 

found in the transition between one actual occasion and 

60 

the birth of a new instance of experienced value. 

Novelty begins conceptually fron God and apart 
iron Hin it cannot occur. "Creatures," "creativity" and 
"God" are all tied together. "...[There is no meaning to 
'creativity* apart fron its 'creatures,* and no meaning to 
'God* apart form the creativity and the 'temporal crea¬ 
tures,' and no meaning to the temporal creatures apart 

/rp 

from 'creativity* and 'God.'" Through God as the prin¬ 
ciple of concretion, novelty is produced. Whitehead's 
famous phrase for this is "The many become one and are 
increased by one." 

Although we must conform to what is past, we can 
more or less do what we will with God's lure. Thus our 
responses to God can be inclusive or exclusive; cur pre¬ 
hensions of God as data, can be positive or negative. 

Both responses are equally a part of the process of 
creativity.^ ihe choice belongs to the actual entity in 


"^Whitehead, Religion in the Ilaking , p. lOg. 

7/hitehead, Process and Reality , p. 190. 
62 Ibid., p. 263. 

^Whitehead, Religion in the Liaising , p. lOg. 
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question and thus each event is a totally unique occur¬ 
rence. 

God and the world are not in opposition to each 
other in the usual sense, although there is a certain anti¬ 
thesis "between then, whitehead says, "The art of progress 
is to preserve order anil change, and to preserve change 
amid order." ^ Thus the permanence of God end the flux of 
the world are essential to each other. In another place, 
Yfnitehead 7/rites, "freedom, givenness, potentiality, are 

notions which presuppose each other and limit each 
65 

other.” As these notions interact, creativity occurs, so 

that ".. . experience involves a "becoming , that "becoming 

means that something "becomes , and that what "becomes in- 

66 

volves repetition transformed into novel immediacy ." 

How does whitehead help overcome the difficulties 
posed in the first part of this paper? first, man’s 
choice is real. God presents us in each occasion with an 
initial aim, a lure. That is all it is, though it "be cer¬ 
tainly persuasive. How man responds to that lure is 


6 A 

.fhitehead, Process and Reality , p. 393• 
65 Ihid., p. 155. 

66 I"bid., p. 159. . 
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undetermined. The relative importance of God’s role end 
nan’s role nay vary considerably in a given occasion. Tout 
God cannot be ignored. '.Thiteheed says that all of nature 
seeks order. The perfect will of C-od can be understood a.s 
the best possible ordering of experience. Han is con¬ 
tinually making choices that attempt to bring oneness out 
of the many. He may not do the best possible, but he is 
able to know what the aim is for him in each occasion. 

Second, nan’s action has meaning. The primordial 
pole of God provides the ordering, the initial aim, the 
principle of concretion. However, the consequent pole 
of God is affected by the actions of nature and especially 
by the actions of man. God incorporates the actions of 
mankind into his very being, and brings value to those 
actions. Forgiveness does not involve taking away.any 
consequences of man’s action—the effects on others and on 
God remain. God does ensure that the possibilities for 
good remain present despite what evils nay have occurred. 
God does not create the world as we traditionally under- 
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stand creation, but he saves the world and rakes it ever¬ 
lasting. 

Hope can he based upon components of process itself: 

1) the generally available vision of God; 2) the open¬ 
ness of the future; 3) the everla.stingness of the past 
in the memory of God; 4) freedom to create novel ex¬ 
perience at all levels of the cosmic process; 5) aes¬ 
thetic enjoyment of existence, and 6) the possibility 
of a better society through intelligent use of the 
first five elements. ' 


C. V/olfhart Pannenberg and the Power of the Future 


This paper does not treat V/olfhart Pannenberg in 

68 

depth, but Theology and the kingdom of God is a helpful 
addition to my considerations of Ellul and Whitehead. 
Pannenberg develops a system of thought based on futurity 
as the primary ontological principle. Hi chard Weuhaus 


writes in his introduction, "Theology either illuminates 

the public understanding of human existence or it has no 

6 ° 

worthy claim to our attention.". J Heading about the power 
of the future as Pannenberg describes it has helped to 
illuminate my understanding of human existence. 


^Ralph E. Janes, Jr., "Process Cosmology and 
Theological Particularity," in Brown, James, and Reeves, 

p. 406. 

/TO 

V/olfhart Pannenberg, Theology and the kingdom 
of God (Philadelphia: .7estninster Press, 19oS). 

^%feuhaus, "V/olfhart Pannenberg:. Profile of a 
Theologian," in Pannenberg, p. ?l2. 
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Theology is a discipline thet must involve "both, 
mind end experience, Heuhaus describes Pennenberg’s path, 
to Christian affirmation as having been an intellectual 
path, yet one directly related to his experience. Be¬ 
cause he believes theology is subject to the larger human 
community, rationality—a tool of human society—'Erast be 
used vigorously. However, since man is imperfect in his 
rationality, he must be open to his ora vulnerability. 
Realising that life consists of a mass of provisicnalities 
it is impossible for Christians to hold to a certain 
revelation. Rather, they should take risks on the basis 
cf probabilities. Bach person must take himself seriously 
as an important event in the intellectual history of man¬ 
kind. 

Pannenberg*s theology is dependent on an under¬ 
standing of continuity between past and future, a contin¬ 
uity which in turn is dependent on the social character of 
thought. The continuity of history is clear in the Christ¬ 
ian idea that the Kingdom of God is at hand. Something 
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tier; is happening now and this forces ns iron onr passive 
wait for the future. Sin is nan’s hostility to the on- 
coning future. Because of Jesus and his gospel, the fu¬ 
ture is not entirely unknown and therefore it is not a. 
threat to those who trust its promise. Finally, when we 
talk about the power of the future v;e in fact are also 
talking about the nature of God. 

The pa-st is invalid if 7/e attempt to preserve its 

forms. Thus, "The heritage can only be saved by further 

70 

development of its human significance." 

Everything man says about revelation, salvation, re¬ 
volution, God, the future—all is encompassed in that 
history »vhich we have experienced in part andyfhich is 
being fulfilled in the coning of the Kingdom. ~ 

All meaning is found in history. Truth can only be drawn 

from history, not imposed upon it. 

Central to lamnenberg’ s theological formulation 

is the resurrected Christ. In.Jesus our common destiny 

was completely anticipated in a. personal event. In him 

we get a taste of the future and this taste helps us to 

^Ibid., p. 29. 

^Tbid., p. 30. 
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accept in faith the promise of the future rather than view 
it as a threat. '.Ye see not only what will he hut what 


already is. 

In describing Pannenherg a.s a theologian of reason 
Neuhaus says. 

To he reasonable means to he open to these aspects of 
reality which do not conform to our conceptual pro¬ 
cesses. An adequate rationality takes into account 
the nonrational and vvhat presents itself as irrational. 
Theology of reason does not try to flatten out the 
rough terrain of reality or to minimise the diverse 
and contradictory character of experience. There is 
no effort to impose a superficial synthesis. A rea¬ 
sonable man, says Pannenherg, stands in fearful awe 
before the mystery of existence, before the power of 
the future that will in its coming resolve the con¬ 
tradictions of experience. 72 ^ e beginning of wisdom 
is indeed the fear of God. 

Finally, Keuhaus describes Pannenherg's idea, of faith as 


trust in the power of the future and daring to act "...in 

7 ^ 

full awareness of the partiality of sight 

Now I turn to Pannenherg*s own text in Theology 
and the Kingdom of God . The message of Jesus Christ was 
centered in his proclamation of the imminent Kingdom of 
God. However, this message ha.s been distorted by linking 


72 Ibid., p. 45. 
7:> Ibid., p. 46f. 
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that Zingdom to ran’s actions, "e oust change from an 
ethical to an eschatological understanding of the Zing- 
dom. The key is in its imminence, fundamental to the 
Zingdom is its futurity, a futurity that is inextricably 
linked to our present. V7e glimpse God’s future glory in 
his present rule. 

God’s being is his rule, but since his Zingdom is 
future, God is still not complete. His rule is still be¬ 
coming. Therefore, God cannot be found in present reality. 
This points to a. certain ambiguity about the future as 
well as about God’s being. Because the future is not' the 
prisoner of past and present, ”...we speak of the con¬ 
tingency of events according to which, in a particular 

instant, something is decided that was only a possibility 
74 

before.” This contingency allows us to relate to God as 
a personal power. Two elements are required if we are to 
speak of acts as personal acts. Along with contingency 

ii 

must also be unity. A meaningful connection must exist in 
a series of contingent events, lest they be seen as 


74 Ibid., p. 57. 
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erratic. The divine unity of God is in the power of the 

future, which can he "...conceived as being greater than 

75 

any sun of contingent events." 

Pannenberg links three ideas together—-unity, the 
future, and sovereignty. 

Sovereignty establishes unity. The coning of God to 
his sovereignty over the world is his gift to the 
world, unifying its scattered events. The coning of 
God also_ means that God has the power over the future 
of those,-who are under his rule. Thus the circle is 
closed. 

Perception requires unity amidst plurality, and unity and 

power are sensible only in relation to the future. 

Without the future, power cannot exist, for the 

future creates past and present. God, the power of the 

future, dominates the remotest past. Thus, Pannenberg 

defines eternity: "Eternity is not tinelessness. The 

God of the coning Kingdom must be called eternal because 

he is not only the future of our present but has been also 

77 

the future of every past age." Pannenberg gives credit 
and thanks to 'Whitehead and Hartshome for incorporating 


7 ^Ibid., p. 59* 
7 °Ibid., p. 59f- 
77 Ibid., p. 62. 
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•tine into the essence of God, But be disagrees with 
Whitehead's suggestion that tbis implies a. development in 
God. Batber, be argues tbat n ...wbat turns out to be true 
in tbe future vri.ll then be evident as having been true all 
along.” Once again, tbe ontological priority of tbe 
future is tbe distinguishing characteristic. ”...Only 
for tbe one who exists as tbe final future is the totally 
comprehensive present a meaningful idea. This present 
which comprises ever:/thing is what the Greek philosophers 

7q 

meant by eternity.” 

Tbe creative power of tbe future can only be seen 

in tbe context of love. God's love was and is revealed in 

tbe imminent Kingdom, as pointed out in tbe message of 

Jesus. Tbis messa.ge is present in tbe way tbe Kingdom 

manifests itself before coning into full power, and ”... 

wherever tbe message of tbe imminent Kingdom of God is 

accepted, God has already come into power and man now has 

80 

communion with God.” Power moves the present into new 
possibilities, both good and evil, but creative love sets 


78 Ibid., p. 63. 
79 Ibid. : 
80 Ibid., p. 65. 
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the present free to life. It grants a new existence* 

"The futuristic power of creative love" is Pannenberg’s 
corrective to Whitehead* s tendency to eliminate creativi¬ 
ty. "In Whitehead’s own theory the combined effect of a. 
’Creativity* which is attributed to natter and of ideal 
structures (eternal objects) tends to eliminate the 
novelty and contingency of events, in spite of Whitehead’s 

O-i 

efforts to offset such a. tendency*" Only the future al¬ 
lows the creature a share in that which is larger than 
itself. 

Each event is a creation of love in itself. 
Causality is understood in that each new event must relate 
itself to the existing world. In this way nature’s con¬ 
tinuity means building bridges to the past, not from the 
past. Awareness of the future is a unique characteristic 
of man. This awareness necessitates asking questions, 
distinguishing the future from the present* But by assert¬ 
ing himself against the future, man denies his authentic 
existence. To be truly free, man must be related to the 

^Tbid., p. 66. 
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Op 

God of the power of the future. For Pannenberg, the 
notion of causality makes sense only in a reversal of the 
usual time sequence. We begin with the future, the real¬ 
ity of God, and this confronts us in such a way that it 
interprets our past and frees us for a creating faith. 

The central concern of the Church must be the 
Kingdom of God. Any opposition between Church and the 
world is false, because the Kingdom is a universal idea. 
Thus, the future of the entire world is at stake. In or¬ 
der to live up to its vocation, the Church must be ”...an 
eschatc?uOgical community pioneering the future of all man- 
kind.” Communion with Christ and dedication to the 
future of the world as God’s Kingdom are one and the same. 
This in no way identifies the Church as the Kingdom of 
God. On the contrary, the Church as we know it is in its 
imperfection a provisional structure. The Kingdom of God 
is beyond the Church, although it can be manifested in the 
Church. In fact, often the Kingdom of God can be clearly 
seen outside the established Church and may even be 


82 Ibid., p. 69. 
83 Ibid., p. 75. 
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opposed to it. 

Sovereignty requires unity, end unity is brought 
ebout by justice end by cering for one enother. love, 
lew end justice go bend in hend. Subjective behevior end 
social institution must never be separated. The future 
Kingdom demands obedience in the present, but our satis¬ 
faction is not in present obedience. It is in'the glory 
of the future that will be realised. The Church is a. 
preliminary and partial manifestation of the future King¬ 
dom of God. 

Thinking politically, we realize that present 
forms of society do not provide the necessary human sat¬ 
isfaction. V7e have been unable to provide a truly human 
form of political structure. Man needs honest institu¬ 
tions which will bring him into relation with the ultimate 
reality. The Church can be this sort of institution if it 
is willing to play the role of conscientious societal 
critic. This role cannot, mean isolation from society, 
however well intended. To be concerned for the Kingdom of 
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God is to "be concerned for society. Tn.pt the Church can 
and nust do is point society to its fulfillment in the 
future reality, denythologizing political strictures. It 
must provide the value formation and impetus that allows 
society to face change with faith rather than with fear. 

"The Church in secular society provides the in¬ 
dividual vuth an opportunity to participate now in the 
ultimate destiny of human life.” ^ This requires "being 
endowed with the Holy Spirit, the Almighty God himself 
whose "breath "blows through all creation. The divine 
spirit was poured forth in the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Unity with Jesus Christ through personal trust i 
a. pledge "by the Christian of his own future participation 
in the Kingdom of God. 

God’s present future embraces the entire world. 
"...There is no life that does not live from God’s love.” 
The Church must witness to the freedom of the Spirit, 
realizing that the Spirit may break through best outside 
the Church. The unity available to all through the Spiri 


84 Ibid., p. 86. 
88 Ibid., p. 88. 
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is a healing force, both in personal integration as well 
as in society. But the Church should he working itself 
out of business, turning over to political structures 

i 

those tasks more readily accomplished by them. ’’(The only 

irreplaceable social contribution of tie Church is the 

personal integration of human life by confronting man 

with the ultimate mystery of life, with the eternal C-od 

86 

and his purposes in history.” 3ven the liturgy of wor¬ 
ship and celebration essentially has a unifying effect. 

"The liturgy of the Christian community...is done by some 

but for all. It is filled with universal and eschatologi- 

87 

cal significance for everyman.” 

If we agree with Pannenberg that the Church as an 
ecclesiastical organisation is a provisional structure, it 
logically follows that it cannot be authoritarian. The 
Kingdom of God has a liberating effect on all persons with 
faith. We are free from all other authorities, including 
the Church. The identity and purity of the Christian 
tradition are just as important today as ever. However, 

86 Ibid., p. 91. 

87 Ibid., p. 92. 
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with the advent of the historical method, authoritarian 
institutions lost any valid authority they may have had. 
Pamnenberg adds further: 

I venture the judgment that the freedom of the child¬ 
ren of G-od became mature and exerted a. broader in¬ 
fluence on the transformation of social and political 
life only after the authoritarian fcrggof the Christ¬ 
ian tradition had become superfluous. 

The Church’s proclamation todsj" cannot rest on 
traditional authority. Rational information and discus¬ 
sion are needed. To be sure, the theologian points and 
judges, but he also aids the community in making its own 
rational judgments. Especially does this include the 
sermon. The sermon attempts to reformulate the substan¬ 
tial truth of the Christian faith in such a way that all 

S 9 

people can listen and judge its validity for themselves. 
The goal of the Church and of theologians then becomes to 
offer guidance and to inspire courage that the individual 
might himself find wholeness in the presence of God. In 
like manner, missions becomes aid in self-development. 

Obviously ethics also must be formed by eschatol- 


88 Ibid., p. 96. 
89 Ibid., p. 97. 
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ogy. ’’Divine authority” is no longer the solution to 
ethic?! dilemmas. If the conscience only reflects the 
belief-system of the conscientious man constructed hy his 
society, it is no more than social convention. By look¬ 
ing for ’’some ontological foundation of ethical stand¬ 
ards,” we can find ethical statements that are ’’...dis¬ 
tinguished from the arbitrary or authoritarian proclama- 

GO 

tion of imperatives.”' 

The best starting point for ethics is a striving 
for the good, a good which man does not yet possess con¬ 
clusively. To do this we need a criterion for the good. 
Good is something that brings man happiness, and Augus¬ 
tine says that this happiness can come only in commitment 
to God. The good is not yet fulfilled. For Pannehberg, 
’’The idea of the good is essentially related to present 

nan and his world because the good is concerned with the 

°1 

future of this man and his world.” - ' But God’s imminent 
Kingdom brings concrete embodiment to the good, and has 
priority over all human striving for the good. Because 


90 Ibid., 

p. 105 

91 Ibid., 

p. Ill 
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this good is not located in at; isolated transcendency, it 
becomes concern for the world, God’s very being is iden¬ 
tified with the coming of his Kingdom. Thus "...to love 

God car only mean to participate in the dynamics of his 

92 

love for this world and for this mankind.” We partici¬ 
pate in God T s love by loving our fellcvmen. Heniniscent 
of Jacques Sllul, Pannenberg maintains that human action 
cannot resolve the human predicament. At the same time 

a commitment to the improvement of human life in the pre- 

93 

sent world is necessary and will provide some results." 

He emphasizes again the provisional nature of the 
human situation within which commitment is demanded. Con¬ 
fronted by the future, we must take up the cross, judging 
and transforming as necessary. The required kind of com¬ 
mitment is only possible in the dynamic of Christian love 
which relates us personally to the world, love involves 
freedom and equality. It means creating unity. It means 
nurturing wholeness, authenticity and independence, love 
supports and respects at the same time that it judges. 


S2 Ibid., p. 112. 
"^Ibid., p. 114. 
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"•••She highest good for all men, whether they know it or 
not, is the future of God’s Kingdom. If a particular 
action springs from the spirit of creative love and con¬ 
tributes to individual and social integration, unity, and 

peace, then that particular action expresses the spirit 

04 

of God’s Kingdom..’* Ibis sort of love is possible zn the 
context of the understanding of human solidarity. Kan's 
hope is a common hope. 

The final destiny of nan is to be free and equal 
and we can participate in this destiny now through faith 
in Jesus Christ. The individual is the purpose of socie¬ 
ty. Any form of government that neglects that fact is 
based on power structures. The common good must be the 
concern of political structures. Christians believe that 
the imminent Kingdom of God has a prior claim over all 
other conflicting claims. Even peace is always ’’for the 
time being,” because it is based on provisional mutual 
agreements. ”Tbe preliminary nature of our present and of 
our present projections for the future is at the heart of 

34 Ibid., p. 118 . 
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an ethics conditioned on the coning Kingdom of God."^ 
Jesus bins elf wa s only a preliminary forerunner for God t s 
imminent Kingdom. But we must love the preliminary, lest 
w g t*gcc££T iizs th g ul x e when it arrives. Be can 

embrace our world because we have hope in its fulfillment, 
a hope we have seen in Jesus Christ’s message of the King¬ 
dom. 


In contrast with Jacques Ellul, Parnenberg sees 

man’s action in the world in a more hopeful light: 

Hope for the coming Kingdom knows that ultimate ful¬ 
fillment is beyond human powers to effect. Yet, far 
from being condemned to inactivity, we are inspired 
to prepare this present for the future. Such pre¬ 
paration is the work of hope carried out by love. 
Conscious of the preliminary character of his achieve¬ 
ments, the man of hope is open to more promising an¬ 
swers to the problems that claim his energy. Thus he 
is openeggbeyond himself to the future of God’s 
Kingdom . J 


Pinally, ”If we reflect once more upon our theo¬ 
logical example, upon the definitive meaning of the appear¬ 
ance of God’s future in Jesus of Hazareth, in which God’s 
love is revealed, then perhaps this can be said: The 


95 Ibid., p. 126. 
'^Ibid., p. 126. 
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future wills to "become present; it tends toward its s>r- 

, . C7 

ruv?-L mu ? perr.’.erent rressr.t.”-' 
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PERSONAL ST&TEZ-'SNT 


A. neaping out of Chaos: Theology 

No amount of arguing can eliminate the problem 
with which this dissertation began: the world is complex 
and thus perplexing. We want to understand what is hap¬ 
pening around us and within us, but there are no easy or 
simple answers. We definitely are affected by the cultur¬ 
al claims that act in our lives. Political, sociological 
and psychological structures seem to have prior claims on 
our actions. Yet, ironically, the very historical aware¬ 
ness of modem man that allows him to see how he has been 
determined acts as a force for liberation. Through this 
awareness man is given the insight that allows him to 
brealc from the mold. Experience tells me that I am both 
fated and free. I:.'.cannot deny that my personality is de¬ 
termined in large part by my family, cultural placement, 
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moment of history, etc. At the seme tine I find myself 
acting end being in ways that are difficult to explain 
causally. There is a sense of being determined environ¬ 
mentally, but there is also a sense of being determined 
by something other that has an ultimate dimension. This 
ultimate dimension is not necessarily a God or force re¬ 
moved from the surrounding world. I simply know that on 
occasion I surprise myself with new* insights and new free¬ 
doms that cannot be attributed to usual causes. On some 
occasions I sense the ability to incorporate my experience 
in novel ways. 

In the early history of man much of what happened 
in the world could not be explained in rational ways, 
limits and boundaries to man’s world and to his abilities 
were quite decided. Formulating ideas of G-od that filled 
in the gaps, made sense in this context. God ?vas known in 
the limits of man and his world. Recently, Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer and others have argued that looking at man’s 
weaknesses is looking in the wrong place for God. Rather, 
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God can "be found in the strengths of nan. It seems to me 
that arguing whether God is found in man’s strengths or 
in his weaknesses is a false argument with no real oppos¬ 
ite points. We learn about the nature of God both in cur 
limitations, our ”up-agairstress,” as well as in these 
areas in which we experience personal and social power. 

Earl Barth begins with revelation as the source 
and basis of nan’s knowledge of and relation to God. The 
problem then becomes one of deciding how God reveals him¬ 
self. Is God’s self-revelation complete in the Bible? 

In Jesus Christ? In the Church? At various times each 
has been argued. It has also been said that revelation is 
what takes over when reason cannot cope. Thus, H. Richard 
Niebuhr writes, 

There is a tendency in the radical movement to use the 
word ’reason’ to designate the methods and the content 
of knowledge to be found in cultural society; ’reve¬ 
lation’ to indicate that Christian knowledge of God 
and duty that is derived from Jesus Christ and resi¬ 
dent in the Christian society. These definitions, 
then, are connected with the denigration of reason and 
the exaltation of revelation. 


H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: 1 

Harper & Brothers, 1951), p. 76. t 
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Reason and revelation are considered to be of two differ¬ 
ent orders. Yet, today scientists address tie-'.selves to 
a reality which is viewed as only one part of a much 
“broader spectrum. Although revelation and reason are of 
different orders, they are not contradictory orders. 

Just as Pamenberg’s rational approach must include the 
irrational and the nonrational, so our faith must he a 
reasoned faith. The one place where I come down strong 
for revelation as a. Christian, places me with Wilhelm 
Eerrmann when he writes, 

The whole revelation that God has ordained for us in 
our historical situation is ours only when we can see 
that the Person of Jesus surpasses all else that is 
great and noble in humanity, and that behind those 
whose influence upon us is strongest, He is visible 
as their life-giver and their Lord. 

Science and theology both have concerned them¬ 
selves through the years with the problem of determinism 
versus free will. Determinism views history in terms of 
cause and. effect relationships. All that I am ana do is 
causally related to the structures of my society and to 


2 

Wilhelm Herrmann, The Communion of the Christian. 
with God (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 190d), p. bO. 
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ny place in history. There might "be a hind of freedom in¬ 
volved in the way one interprets his past, hut this at 
most is a limited freedom. Causality is a linear relation¬ 
ship moving from the past to the present. The idea of 
providence is slight?,.:/ different in that the guide for 
action is not history ner se . Rather, a detectable plan 
of history is apparent. Usually if providence is believed 
the plan is seen to depend, on God. God may or may not 
determine individual actions, but he certainly has a plan 
for individual lives and history in general. If a person 
believes in such a providence and be?_ieves he kno~«s at 
least partially what that providence asks and promises, 
his actions vdll be affected. Be?_ief in providence can 
act as a guiding prophecy in which man attempts to unify 
the world with its destiny as it is understood. Determin¬ 
ism and fate are unsatisfactory solutions since they have 
little or no explanation for novel actions. Providence 
is a. bit better, but the problem then to resolve is how 
one knows what that detectable plan of history truly is. 
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For years the llethodist Church had no real 
doctrine of theological authority to v.hich to point. 

John Lesley's semens and other writings served as a hind 
of loose guide, as did statements coning out of General 
Conference meetings. Only recently has the United I-.Ieth— 
odist Church appointed a study commission for the purpose 
of sorting out doctrinal authority problems. The answer 
is not simple, hut I find it extraordinarily sensible. 

The statement, which can be found in the 1972 D iscipline 
as well as in numerous other recent materials, refers to 
a. fourfold test for theological belief. First, the 3ihle 
is affirmed as the primary source for belief in God a.s 
well as for other religious understandings. But the Bible 
does not stand alone as revelation of God. It must be 
seen through tradition. V7e must examine with seriousness 
the many historical creeds and formulations of Christian 
faith and action that begin with the Dew Testament Church 
and continue through to contemporary church history. 'vVe 
are a community of believers, and the community is 
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uniquely able to reach, conclusions of truth. These con¬ 
clusions are not simply cases of majority rule, but mist 
constantly be retested against the data given in the 
Bible, Thirdly, the nan of faith must test Biblical and 
traditional truths against his own experience. Truth 
does not exist unless it can be affirmed through life 
experiences of relationship and feeling. At the sane tine 
subjective feelings are individualistic without ccning up 
against the Bible and the Christian tradition. The final 
test of doctrine is reason. Whereas it remains true that 
nan cannot think his way into religious belief, it never¬ 
theless- also remains true that belief need not be opposed 
to reason. A rational approach to religion includes the 
necessary affirmation of that which remains apparently 
nonrational and. irrational. Thus, Bible, tradition, 
experience and reason are each essential. These four 
bases constantly inform, test, and evaluate each other. 

A necessary consequence of this interaction is that 
theological doctrine is neither rigid nor arbitrary. Cur 
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present understanding is provisional and oust "be open to 
change . 

Consequently, a doctrine of God must neat the 
test of Bible, tradition, experience and reason. This 
leads ne to a belief in a God who is absolute and tran¬ 
scendent at the same time that he is imminent and ever- 
changing. I cannot relate to an impersonal God, a being 
that is unchanging, remote, and uninterested in and unaf¬ 
fected by my actions. In the same way I cannot relate to 
a person who is unaffected by my feelings and actions. 

I cone to a person expecting that person to have a firm 
identity. He has a personality that defines him in a 
fairly specific way. But I also expect the interaction 
with that person to require give and tai:e, changes in him 
as well as in me, and growth and response in both of us. 
love is meaningless unless it includes the fact that my 
actions have effect on the loving person, even if that be 
negative effect. God is not a wall but a. personal being 
to whom I can relate. This requires some sense of 
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transcendence, lest God "be net God. But trie imminence 
seen in the caring and suffering of Jesus brings the re¬ 
lationship into reality. Thus theology for me cannot he 
separated from my understanding of Jesus and the manner of 
his loving relationships, experienced historically and 
presently. 

I.Iy personal need for experiencing both transcen¬ 
dence and imminence is largely the reason for my being 
enthusiastic about Alfred ITorth 'Whitehead and process 
theism. Whitehead stresses the interdependence of all 
entities, including God. By postulating a primordial and 
a consequent pole of God, it is possible to view God both 
as absolute in his everbeing and absolute in his pov;er of 
ever-surpassing himself. Because I have self-interest, I 
can order my own systematic environment. Ey actions have 
meaning and are not felt to be determined by external 
powers or by God. Since God is the principle of concre¬ 
tion and because he gives me an ideal aim, the apparent 
disorder of my life is given order and direction. There 




! 
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is a subtle distinction between being told vtiat to do and 
being lured toward an ideal aim. IJy freedom exists in my 
ability to prebend God either positively or negatively. 

Ky experience and understanding of Jesus Christ has almost 
always made sense to me. However, Whitehead was the first 
to help me see God-as-God as s being with whom I have 
truly personal relationship. Process theism fares vrell 
for me against the four bases for theological doctrine. 

V/olfhart Pennenberg’s formulation of future as the 
primary ontological principle amplifies my understanding 
of Whitehead. I think I understand the distinction made 
between Whitehead and Psnnenberg, sensing the primary em¬ 
phasis in process theism on the ordering of givens. Caus¬ 
ality for Whitehead does have a. certain past-orientation, 
despite the lure of the ideal aim given by God. Pannen- 
berg insists that it is the future that confronts us, in¬ 
terprets our present and gives us hope. This future is 
the same future that has confronted every historical pres¬ 
ent. Present existence is a mass of provisionalities, yet 
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we have a taste of that future through corr.iunion vdth God 
in the experience of Jesus Christ. Again, the center is 
Christ. The taste of the Kingdom of God that we have pro¬ 
vides men of faith vdth hope rather than threat. 

I "believe that a statement about God is a. state¬ 
ment about the world, and that the Kingdom of God is a. 
■universal kingdom. The Christ-event is the all-important 
center of cur faith. In the Christ figure and Jesus’ 
proclamation of the imminence of the Kingdom of God, we 
can participate in the future. 7/e can have faith that 
there will be some order that can and must develop from 
our provisional present structures and beliefs, llan does 
not have nature. He has history, but this is a history 
that gets its meaning from the future -which confronts our 
every present. The future will not be an apocalyptic 
break from our present, but rather a continual transforma¬ 
tion through communion with God. History and future are 
inextricably intertwined. Je can talk about the contin¬ 
uity of our history at the same time -ts can talk about 
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contingency and novelty. Tie-" paths open up because of cur 
ability to prebend positively or negatively and because 
those prehensions have some effect on God's being. God is 
not removed from the 'world, nor is the world synononous 
with God. I learn about God through my relationships yd.th 
myself and with other persons, through my interaction vdth 
history and with the world surrounding. At the same tine, 
God informs me of myself and other persons through the 
principle of concretion. His divine lure confronts me in 
the eschatological future that I have seen and experienced 
in a provisional way through Jesus Christ and the commun¬ 
ity of Christian faith. 

'Thus I share in the three theological convictions 
that H. Richard Niebuhr says are common to the conversion- 
ist type: 

1) ...creative activity of God and of Christ-in-God... 

2) ...the nature of man's fall from his created good¬ 
ness 

3) ...to God all things are possible in a history 
that is fundamentally not a course of merely human 
events but always a dramatic interaction between 
God and man.' 3 


•^Niebuhr, pp. 191f. 
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3. meaningful Actions: Bthics 

vie exist today in a. world in which the old value- 
systems no longer have authoritative meaning. He attempt 
to secure meaning rationally in the natural workings of 
the surrounding -world. Harvey Cox defines secularization 
”...as the liberation of nan from religious and meta¬ 
physical tutelage, the turning of his attention away from 
other worlds and toward this one."^ Likewise, Peter Berger 
has written, "...secularization brings about a demonopoli¬ 
sation of religious traditions and thus, ipso facto, leads 
to a pluralistic situation."'’ So we look around at our 
world for answers, but pluralism confuses rather than re¬ 
solves our problems. The variety of possibilities para¬ 
lyzes rather than frees. 

"('hat is found by turning to the secular society? 
we have become so entranced by the scientific method that 
truth is only that which can be proven rationally and ex¬ 
perimentally. If some portion of our experience does not 


^Harvey Cox, The Secular City (Hew York: Idacmil- 
lan, 1965), p. 17. 

-'Peter C. merger, The Sacred Canopy (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1367), p. 134.* 
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fit neatly into reasonable structures, then it cannot "be 
valid. -There is a. decided value in the skepticism., ex¬ 
cellence, and accountability that are inherent to the 
scientific method, but technology has been an outgrowth of 
science. This in turn has become a controlling factor in 
all of life. "Technology objectifies nan, nature, cul¬ 
tures, worlds, in order to organise and dominate. This is 
its genius. It is also its enslaving and debilitating 
character.” In The Technological Society Dllul demon¬ 
strates that technology is the monster created by Franken- 

i 

stein. T7o matter the intentions behind its development, 

it has now become the master rather than its creators’ 

servant. Alvin Toffler offers the following cautions in 

respect to technology in Future Shock : 

First, bitter experience should have taught us by now 
to look far more carefully at the potential side ef¬ 
fects of any new technology.... 

Second, and much more complex, we must question the 
long-term impact of a technical innovation on the 
social, cultural and psychological environment.... 
Third, an even more difficult and pointed question: 
Appart from actual changes in the social structure, how 
will a proposed new technology affect the value system 


°Gibson Winter, Being Free (Few York: Hacmillan, 

1S70), p. 77. 
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of the society? 

Fourth, and finally*..For each major technological in¬ 
novation we«mst ask: What are its accelerative im¬ 
plications? 1 

Possibly the most critical problem with technological 
society is the lack of some inbuilt mechanism for ques¬ 
tioning and testing the ongoing system. Technological 
society refuses to engage in self-reflection. Its control 
rests on the assumption that the ultimate good is in¬ 
creased technological growth. 

With the mushrooming of technology many of our 
traditional forms of authority and power have fallen by 
the wayside. We are entering an era in which power is 
based not on. property but on technical knowledge and in¬ 
tellectual skills. Parental authority is useless to a 
society that depends on constantly changing sciences and 
techniques. Charles Reich writes that 

...if we treat the question of priorities as a moral 
issue we misunderstand the way in which priorities are 
established in our society. 'They are very definitely 
not established by individual moral decisions. They 
are decided by the exercise of power, power controlled 
by the most massive forces in our society. 0 


n 

Alvin Toffler, Future Shock (Hew York: Random 
House, 1S70), pp. 437, 439- 

g 

Charles A. Reich. The Greening of America. (Hew 
Y r ork: Random House, 1970;, p. 179. 
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For this reason Harvey Cox states, "The truth is that our 

freedom in the age of organization is a question of the 

responsible control and exercise of power—vast, towering, 

o 

unprecedented power .” J 7e must develop a kind of "power 
over power.” 

V.'e live in an urban society that is all-extensive. 
Urbanization extends to all segments of society through 
the powers of high mobility, economic concentration, and 
mass communicationsCox says that some of the attri¬ 
butes of this urbanization include organisation as the 
basic integrating principle of our society, this-worl&li— 
ness, pragmatism, and social and geographical mobility. 

Kan is confronted with a. vast series of choices to be 
made. He sits at a. "vast and immensely complicated 
switchboard” with a wide range and frequency of necessary 
choices.^ 

The constant need for making choices is confounded 
ba* the tremendous speed with which technological culture 
changes. The touchstones in life today are temporary. 


®Cox, p. 174. 
10 Ibid., p. 4. 
■^Tbid., pp. 40f.- 
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Han lives with a mood or feeling cf impermanence. But 
any organism can adapt to only so much, change. Such adap¬ 
tation requires physical as veil as psychological activ¬ 
ity. The interaction is constant between nan and his en¬ 
vironment. If true dialogue were possible, the situation 
•would be eased, but as Gibson Winter writes, 

...the techno-culture cherishes innovation on its own 
terms. It accepts feedback but not authentic dia¬ 
logue... the innovations which it encourages only re¬ 
inforce the system....So the vaunted innovation of 
the techno—culture occurs only within the narrow con¬ 
fines of its own programs. 

The adaptation tends to be a one-way activity. However, 
there are limits to one’s adaptability, and Toffler points 
tc the danger of "Future Shock." With "future shock," 
man suffers from overstimulation. Instead of having no 
options available, he is given so many choices that he 
becomes paralyzed by lack of ability to make meaningful 
decisions. He is unable to incorporate the extensive a- 
mounts of change. The easy way cut is temporary or per¬ 
manent refusal to change, whether voluntary or involuntary. 


12 


Winter, 


p. 104. 
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Yelu.es end their "bases ere involved in constant 
change as ere so many other elements of society. Society 
is temporary, with, values turning over faster than ever 
"before in history. Han must learn to anticipate the 
direction and rate of change as "best he can. In doing so, 
the church must develop a theology of positive social 
change. ’’Both the gospel and ideologies of social change 
center on a doctrine of redemption.' 

The ever present danger is that some person or 
institution will grasp at a. particular doctrine and assume 
that it can provide answers to all the questions for now 
and ever. This grasping may "be out of desperation or it 
may "be out of feelings of conscious power. It may "be 
conscious or unconscious, "but however intended, ideologies 
are formed. Ideologies tend to take a truth or partial 
truth that can be demonstrated .in historical experience 
and institutionalise it. In doing so they lose any abil¬ 
ity to bring to that truth criticism from a religious ul¬ 
timate. Power seems to be the key, whether it be power of 


Ur 

(hew York: 


osemary Badford Huether, 
Harper & How, 1970), p. 
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individual actions or power over other institutions and 

persons, Paul Tillich writes, 

A term which, we used in our daily language that is 
very close to the meaning: of ideology is rationaliza¬ 
tion. v!e speak of the rationalisation of individuals 
who use ideas to justify the power they hold over 
other persons or to justify their indulgences in cer¬ 
tain kinds of pleasures. Applied t/p .social groups 
rationalization becomes * ideology. t_4 

Cne of the time-honored methods for resolving the 

conflict between culture and faith, culture and theology, 

or just simply culture and cne T s abilitj 1- . to live, has been 

the act of separating oneself from that culture. In K. 

Richard Hiebuhr’s description of the Christ-against-cul- 

ture type, he states that, 51 The counterpart of loyalty to 

Christ and the brothers is the rejection of cultural soe- 
15 

rety."' The Rev/ Testament offers no clear statement 
about proper attitudes toward one's culture. Tension ex¬ 
ists between the ideal and the real. However, as Albrecht 
Ritschl points out, "...in His relation of sonship to the 
Father (Jesus) recognizes Himself as set apart from the 
world. (Matt. xi. 27) M Jacques Ellul suggests a con- 


^Paul Tillich, Perspectives on 19th and 20th Cen¬ 
tury Protestant Theology (Hew York: Earner & 'Row, 1967)" 

p. 186. 

1 ^Niebuhr, p. 47. 

-l g 

Albrecht Ritschl, Instruction in the Christian 
Religion (Hew York: Longmans, G-reen, 1901), p. Ib4. 
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stant tension. Ihe city is corrupt, "but it is in the city 
that we live out our lives. For him the task is to separ¬ 
ate oneself in values, beliefs, and faith. At the same 
tine the Christian is aware of his full participation in 
the city. In a sense he asks us to defy what we know to 
be inevitable. Toffler suggests the desirability of en¬ 
claves of stability, simplicity, cr minority value sys¬ 
tems. If nan can enter and leave these as he rails, he 
can face overstimulation with more ease. 

Summing up Whitehead's ethics as discussed earlier 
in this dissertation, l) man's choice is real, and 2) 
man's action has meaning. Each individual has a self- 
interest, values that provide the basis for interpretation 
of past and present. God provides the divine n.ure and is 
the principle of concretion that ultimately will bring 
order to the world. He urges us to more orderly postures 
in each actual occasion. For Fannenberg, the present is 
confronted by the future, the Kingdom of God. Although 
present actions and present structures are provisional. 
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men is opened "beyond himself to the possibilities of the 
Kingdom end acts in hopeful preparation for that ultimate 
| future. ’The actor is placed in the necessary tension be¬ 
tween his past and his ideal. This tension is a fine edge 
that requires a precarious balancing a.ct, yet becomes 
hopeful in faith and communion with God through Christ. 

It seems to me that the first element of an ethi¬ 
cal stance is the confronting future. Ken must become an 
a.ctor in history 7 rather than a reactor. The only meaning¬ 
ful action is that which is directed toward a goal, a. 
principle, an understanding of the Kingdom of God. Rules 
and laws can be aids in this context. An understanding of 
the Kingdom of God is a definite necessity. Change can be 
managed only if it is anticipated. Taken in its pure form 
this is the stance of teleological ethics. However, as 
Pannenberg reminds us so ably, the provisione?i.ity of the 
present does not allow us to hold fast to anything, in¬ 
cluding goals. I must have a. dream, a very definite goal 
for which to aim my actions. At the same time I must be 

i 

t 

| 

| 

( 
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constantly prepared to revise my notions to fit fresh 
data. 

There is a sense in which I must act in ways that 
fit the agenda, of the world or these persons to whom I an 
related. Especially in the world of today’s urbanisation, 
no nan can live in isolation. He always lives in comnun— 
ity, and thus always lives among a web of interdependen¬ 
cies. There is a give-and-take process bet-seen an ideal 
and that which is required by the given situation. Eros 
H. R. Niebuhr cones the following passage: 

In whatever form we interpret Christian ethics, in it 
Christ always has sonething of this double character. 
In hin nan is directed tov.'a.rd God; in him also God is 
directed toward men. Hence the Christian ethos is 
that of a community which knows through reason and 
through Jesus Christ what it and nan in general should 
make out of life, or what law ought to be obeyed, and 
how; or what goal chosen; it also knows nan’s lack of 
power to undertake such a construction, pursue such a, 
pilgrimage, or he obedient to such a will and law; 
finally, it is a community that finds itself driven to 
attempt what lies beyond man’s strength and to persist 
hopefully in a hopeless journey toward the unattain¬ 
able goal that Christ attained, to attempt an obedi¬ 
ence that is ever in need of forgiveness; yet forgiven 
it attempts again to obey. 


! 

i 

i 

i 


Richard Niebuhr, The Responsible Self (Hew 
York: Harper & Row, 1963), p. 163f. 
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A "responsible" ethics seems to he the best solu¬ 
tion in our time of complete and complex interrelation¬ 
ships. Changes in small sections of societies or organi¬ 
zations cause changes in the total structure and all such 
possible changes must be considered. A systems approach 
is essential both individually and corporately. Clamor 
changes bring a multitude of miner changes, even "micro- 

O 

changes."' Conversely, the activity of a micro-section 
of a structure has the capacitjr to wreah havoc on the 
total structure. Actions cannot occur in a vacuum. They 
create immediate and long-range results, often in unex¬ 
pected areas. 

For me ethics has developed from personal experi¬ 
ences and understandings. This is more than a selfish or 
subjective approach, as it definitely is anchored by 
Bible and tradition. However, my ethics depend cn one 
basic question, although it surfaces in many different 
formulations: How do people communicate? How do persons 
learn? How do persons care for one another? How do I 


l8 Toffler, p. 334. I 

i 
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love myself? What do I want most for nyself? And how do 
I get it? A one word answer to these questions is simply 
dialogue —dialogue at all levels of interchange in socie¬ 
ty, I do not speak of dialogue only in terms of verbal 
language, but as any relational activity, whether it be 
verbal or non-verbal. 

It seems to ne that there are some basic necessi¬ 
ties if dialogue is to occur, and these conditions do not 
just happen automatical!} 7- . They must be planned and 
structured carefully or they weaken and malfunction. 

First one must have the power to get another’s attention, 
whether by soft-spoken words or overt physical gestures. 
Self-determination requires power over one’s own actions 
but also the power to make someone else stop and listen 
with lively interest. One interpretation of the 'watts 
Rebellion of 1.965 is that blacks in South Central Los 
Angeles had reached a point of extreme frustration in 
their attempts to communicate with the dominant culture 
through conventionally acceptable methods. Violence 
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became the necessary resort in order to gain the attention 


of the community. A second requirement for di??-Ogue is 
openness toward other persons and their ideas and life¬ 
styles. Just as God communicated with nan through the 
suffering of Jesus Christ, we must connunicate from the 
position of weakness and risk which openness implies. 

'Then institutions or minds close, no growth is possible 
for either side of the aborted dialogue and no respect en¬ 
ters the interchange. Theoretically I cannot rule out the 
possibility of self-respect despite lack of external re¬ 
spect, but respect seems more on the order of a circular 
process. Self-respect leads to external respect leads to 
self-respect, etc. Finally, if true communication be pos¬ 
sible there must be some level of shared meaning. The 
root words of "communication” point to "one with." The 
parties involved must speak the same language or at least 
understand the language of the other. There must be an 
appreciation of the plurality and the provisiorality of 
all things including especially our ideas. ’Ye must wres- 
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tie with, the decision of just whet hinds of things ere 
esser.tiel to any dialogue, hut my expectation is that we 
will discover more end more kinds of differences that are 
valuable because they encourage the growth of all. Amidst 
plurality we must have unity, not uniformity. Hy concern 
is not so much with a person’s ideas or even his a-ctions 
except as they affect me and relationships with other 
persons. Ethics requires me to be in dialogue with myself 
and with others (including the non-human world), and with 
God • 


Some observations relate to this need for dialogue 
in all realms of life. "...Heterogeneity is a valuable 
feature of the modern world, ana should be guarded.... 
like everything else in the secular citj', variety must be 

TQ 

planned for or it does not happen.” At the sane time it 

can be observed that pluralism is a fact of life. 

A person, group or people may not be an isolated con¬ 
sciousness of culture, but each is a particular being 
which ha_s been formed by a. language and a. tradition. 

We participate in a community from a particular place 
and perspective- out of a particular history and with 
our own story. 


■^Cox, p. 85. 
^Winter, p. 138. 
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It is next tc impossible for a person or group to earn a 

position in society by playing the game according to rules 

established by those in power, 

...the best way to deal with angry or recalcitrant 
minorities is to open the system further, bringing 
them into it as full partners, permitting them to par¬ 
ticipate in social goal-setting, rather than attempt¬ 
ing to ostracize or isolate them....In short, in 
politics, in industry, in education, goals set with¬ 
out the participation of thane affected will be in¬ 
creasingly hard to execute. 

Inis concern is as valid for international politics as it 
is for interpersonal and intranational relationships. 

The idea of the nation may no longer be relevant. A de¬ 
veloping global community cannot tolerate one-way com¬ 
munication on the part of any nation, culture or religion. 

The Christian today moves in a world of displace¬ 
ment, 9 . world of temporariness and provisionalities. Dif¬ 
ferent ideas of progress must be generated, ideas based, 
on values other than production arc. consumerism. Differ¬ 
ent visions must be dreamed. Different provisional goals 
must be developed that allow participation in the future 


21 Toffler, p. 477. 
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Kingdom. of God* One point on ••hieh I agree most strongly 

with Jacques Ellul is that we must act as though our 

* 

lives depend on it, but at the sane tine not take our¬ 
selves too seriously. Ye oust live with. Tumor. Hubem 

22 

Alves, writing in Tomorrow’s Child , describes the neces¬ 
sity for a playful creativity and imagination that is a 
seed for a. future community of hope. Hot taking oneself 
too seriously means facing life ’with flexibility and 
spontaneity. It means seeing life as a. tragicomic game 
that nobody wins but that does not have to be won to be 
enjoyed. 

C. Scclesiology: Shane and Hole of the Church 

On what -grounds can religious structure be criti¬ 
cised? Some criterion of good and evil that goes beyond 
philosophical theory seems to be in order. Ethics in¬ 
volves a dynamic attempt to examine what is positive and 
creative in man’s actions. The pragmatic side of my 
secularity leads me to look at institutions in light of 


) 22 

Hubem Alves, 'Tomorrow’s Child (plow York: Harper 
& Sow, 1372). 

i 
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what is working. This does not mean that there is a neces¬ 
sary contradiction between the biblical view of truth and 
that which is emerging in our functional society. The 
primary criterion for judging the institution should be 
simply how well the mission is being accomplished. 

It is ironic that with the vast majority of spokes¬ 
men ready to discuss church unity and renewal we still are 
faced with such a. determined effort on the part of many to 
keep what exists. The main argument seems to have been 
that people are people and all are free to interpret and 
choose as they please as far as theological doctrine is 
concerned. "Honest convictions painfully arrived at" must 
be respected and "so long as such honest differences exist 
there will be need for likeminded persons to associate 

themselves together in the development of further theolo- 

21 

gies and practices coherent with these convictions." 
However, this does not convince me of the need for the 
present denominational structure. There are other argu¬ 
ments emphasizing denominations that make more sense, hut 


ville: 

•n. 7* 


p v 

■Richard N. Bender, Called to be Relevant (Hash- 
Board of Education of the Hethodist Church, 1964), 
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they see a necessity for change or revaluation. H. R. 

Niebuhr discusses the use of new sects as an "...effective 

2 1 

means of recalling Christendom tc its mission,” ‘ hence a. 
helpful phase of denominational history. Thomas Oden sees 
a. re-rootage in traditions as a possible method of church 
renewal. He states that ”...in many instances it will 
prove to he a surprisingly strong leverage for moving 
seemingly implacable institutional structures. The denom¬ 
inational heritage is a fulcrum which can he used to move 

massive introverted denominations toward ecumenical dia— 

2 - 

logue and apostolic p.wareness.” ^ And finally, Berger 
can talk about denominational identities as a "structural¬ 
ly required counterpart" to ecumenicity because of the 
need for marginal differentiation in the market situa¬ 
tion. 2 ^ 

The most common criticism of denominations seems 
to be that they are contrary tc the teaching of New Testa¬ 
ment Christianity. Paul’s conception of the church as 
one body in Christ no longer is descriptive. This is true 


OA 

hi. Richard Niebuhr, The Social Sources of 
Denominationalisn (New York: Holt, 1929), p. 21. 

2c 

^Thomas C. Oden, The Community of Celebration 
(Nashville: Board of Education of the Methodist Church, 
1364), p. 65. 

2o 3erger, pp. 148-149. 
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but ray objections to present denominational structures 
tend to be functional. First, we bare allowed the church, 
to become a mere echo for its cultural environment. Sec¬ 
ond, it is too easy for the minister today to get off the 

hook by appealing to the organization and to the expecta— 

27 

tions of denominational, leaders. -Third, denominational 
structure has long been a drag on the movement to elimi¬ 
nate class and caste in societjr. Fourth, duplication of 
efforts occurs as denominations take off on their own 
private missions to the -world. Finally, and most impor¬ 
tant?^, the institutions have become introverted and self- 
preservative. In place of the "Vision” we have the Dis¬ 
cipline . In place of the world, we are out to save our 
institutional structures. 

I think the crux of the problem with which we are 
faced is that which is faced by organizations in general, 
the deterioration of effective bureaucracy. Movements 
need organizations, organizations generally become bureau¬ 
cratic, and soon Parkinson’s laws of bureaucracy sneak in. 


27 

'Robert lee, "The Organizational Dilemma in Amer¬ 
ican Protestantism," in Robert Clyde Johnson (ed.) The 
Church and Its Changing Ministry (Philadelphia: General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, 1S61). 
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As much as we nay complain about structures, it is a. well 
accepted fact that every social organism must take on some 
form in order to exist in society. "If an institutional 
structure is lacking, power will be exercised by powerful 
men without adequate control and without even the con¬ 
scious realization of members of the group that the group 

o O 

has in fact been effectively transformed.” Yet organ¬ 
ization is more than a. necessary evil. Proper organisa¬ 
tion can be that whereby one is freed to do the things 
which he needs and desires to do. 

No longer do the churches have a nonopcly on 
society's value systems. Hot only do they compete with 
each other as denominations, but they also must compete 
vdth secular institutions such as business, politics and 
elements of counterculture. In a pluralistic situation 
allegiance becomes voluntary. Thus, we are forced into 
a market situation. The religious organizations must form 
groups which will allow successful competition for the 
customer. This may mean cartelisation (comity and ecu- 


28 

John B. Snook, "Ecumenism in a Secular Age,” 
Union Seminary Quarterly Review, XXII: 1 (November, 1966), 
52f. 
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menicity) or it nay near stiffer inter-denominational con- 

petition. In either case, the organisational structure 

pq 

hecones increasingly complex. * 

As a cautionary earning, it is dangerous to see 
religion as a commodity to he sold on the open market. 

But at any rate, we find in the contemporary situation a. 
steadily increasing process of bureaucratization. ”Inter- 
denominational and denominational bureaucracies are seen 
as paralleling secular organisations in their patterns of 
compulsions and motivations.”^ As bureaucratic struc¬ 
tures spread from institution to institution, we find that 
no matter what an individual denomination may have as 
tradition, doctrine, and official polity, structures are 
increasingly similar. At least operationally all are 
functioning bureaucracies. 

Each person has his own set of assumptions, on 
which he bases his expectations of the actions of others. 
The manager needs a theory by which he can predict with 
some degree of accuracy how the individual will be and 


^%erger, pp. 130ff. 

^Martin E. Marty, The New Shane-of American 
Religion (New York: Harper & Row, 1959) > P* 63. 
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act. This theory depends on an understanding of personal, 
operational needs and of causality, directedness and mo¬ 
tivation as they relate to human “behavior. In reference 
to the organisational goal, the wish is to get the most 
possible out of each individual member. Individual cooper¬ 
ation is the key concept. My assumptions about the need 
for dialogue and what it requires lead me to affirm much 
of what Douglas McGregor has written in The Human Side of 
Enterprise . McGregor contrasts "Theory X" and "Theory Y" 
and demonstrates a new understanding of management. 

Theory X said that men inherently dislike work, so they 
must be coerced and directed. However, Theory Y assumes 
• that men enjoy work, seek responsibility, are self-direct¬ 
ed and imaginative. "The central principle which derives 
from Theory Y is that of integration; the creation of 
conditions such that the members of the organisation can 
achieve their own goals best by directing their efforts 
toward the success of the enterprise."^" Therefore, a. 
person-centered rather than an institution-centered 


^Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise 
(Hew York: McGraw-Hill, I960), p. 49. 
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organization is desired. 


In a simple cooperative system of two or more 

persons who have a specific systematic relationship for 

32 

at least one definite end, management as such is ines¬ 
sential. However, as units are added to the complex of 
cooperation, the need for communication centers develops. 
Executive organization "begins with the need to create a 
definite system of communication. The other two "basic 
functions of executive organization are securing personal 
services and formulating purposes and objectives of the 
organization. 

As administrative tasks develop, the administra¬ 
tion "becomes more bureaucratised. This ’'...bureaucratiza¬ 
tion is occasioned more by intensive and qualitative en¬ 
largement and internal deployment of the scope of admin¬ 
istrative tasks than by their extensive and quantitative 
3 £- 

increase.” Thus, the individual executive is given in¬ 
creased responsibility. In a pure bureaucracy Weber says 
the sort of person who gains such a position is l) 


•30 

J Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Bxecu 
tive (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938, I$66)', 
p. 65. 

33 Ibid., p. 217. 

3 ^I5cGregor, p. 212. 
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striving for social esteem, 2) appointed "by a superior 
authority, 3) given tenure for life, 4) normally given a 
fixed salary, and 5) a. career rnsn within the hierarchy. 

Executive management presupposes a thorough, and 
expert training and the full working capacity of the 
office ho?._der. It presupposes a specialized job rather 
than personal attributes. But if good church management 
is functional, it :t .. .requires that the techniques used in 
the program of the churches should he the most effective 
ones available for reaching the ends soughtIf dia¬ 
logue and community are elements of the end sought by the 
church, then maybe one of our first necessary steps is to 
. stop referring to ministers as managers. 

One of the basic assumptions concerning bureau¬ 
cracy that has usually been made is the necessity for an 
organisational chart. Undoubtedly a ’’...firmly ordered 
system of super- and subordination in which there is 
supervision of the lower offices by the higher ones” -3 is 
necessary for successful management, but onee again we 

i 

i 

i 

! "5 c: 

j William H. leach, Handbook of Church Hamagement 

| (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 195&), P» 5. "*"* 

{ ~^H. K. Gerth and C. Wright Hills, Prom Hax Weber 

j (New York: Oxford University Press, 1958), p. 197. 
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mist be careful of persons, The organisation chart in- 
plies that role structure, authority, communication, and 
power all follow the same lines of interaction. IIo allow¬ 
ance is made for informal organisation by which power is 
usually distributed. 

Furthermore, the very pyramidal shape of most 

hierarchical organisations has a profound effect on the 

individual. Into the picture cone increased dependency, 

increased competitiveness, "evaluation fear," the idea. 

of individual responsibility, and increased difficulties 

in c onnuni c at ion. All of these contribute to the de- 

■37 

humanisation process. The whole church is structured 
to tell people what to do and think. 

In order to manage an organisation there must be 
some basis for deciding who will have the final say on 
specific decisions. General rules are an aid but they 
stilil oust be interpreted and enforced. Thus, we cone to 
the crucial problem of power versus authority. Authority 
is generally associated with the formal structure, or 


^Harold J. Leavitt, Managerial Psychology (Chi¬ 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1958, 1364), p. 378. 
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organisational chart, whereas power generally is associat¬ 
ed with the informal systems of interaction. Power in¬ 
volves the ability to affect the actions cf others, v/hile 
authority gives the "right" to exercise this power. 
Authority carries power with it as an essential part of 
the office, but power is derived in large part from per¬ 
sonal abilities and nay be incongruous with that expected 
from the authority position. 

Conventional organisational theory rests on the 
assumption that authority is central and indispensible to 

*5 O 

managerial control.' 5 It is two-way in that authority 
must be accepted by the member to whom it is directed. 

. Effective authority further depends on the ability to 
enforce it through punishment and on the availability of 

•jq 

counter-measures. y However, restrictive authority may 
backfire, leading to aggression toward the authority 
figure. 

The power structure is at least as important as is 
the authority structure. Rather than its being based on 


| ^HcGrregor, p. 18. 

! -^ibid., p. 21. 

\ 
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i 
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position and property alone, pov:er depends also on person¬ 
ality, technical knowledge, and skills. Be that as it nay 

"...those who hold power will seek to legitimate it; that 

hO 

is, they will seek authority.” * 'There is more comfort 

and social esteem in knowing that one has the "right” to 

continue operating as has "been the case all along. 

According to 'iVeber one of the sources for the 

validation of the authority relation is charisma. A 

charismatic individual is one who "...is set apart from 

ordinary men arc treated as endowed with supernatural, 

superhuman, or at least specifically exceptional powers 
Al 

or qualities.” * The authority of a. charismatic leader is 
by its very nature unstable because it gains its legiti¬ 
macy from the leader*s personality. This legitimacy must 
constantly be proved. The charismatic power rests on 
personal devotion and on the recognition of the personal 
mission of the charismatic leader. Therefore, charis¬ 
matic authority/ - goes beyond everyday routine and is the 
very opposite of bureaucratic domination. Historically, 


^ Paul K. Harrison, Authority and Power in the 
Free Church Tradition (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1959), p. 

^"Ibid., p. 74. . 
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the church accepts Jesus Christ as the central charismatic 
leader. 

However, the charismatic leader does not live 
forever, v.’hen the charismatic leader dies, n ...attempts 
are made to preserve the here fits of charisma, resulting 
in 1 rcutinisation of charisma.™ ' This quasi-charisma tic 
structure is the natural successor to the charismatic 
founder. As discipline substitutes habituation to routin- 
ised skill for personal devotion, "sense of duty" and 
"conscientiousness" arise. As charisma comes into the 
permanent institutions of a community, it gives way to 

/•j 

powers of tradition or of rational socialisation. Char¬ 
isma recedes as a creative power and allows the importance 
of individual action to become diminished. Thus charisma 
becomes depersonalised. It is shifted "...from a sense of 
an extraordinary personal gift to an impersonal capacity 
that in principle can be taught and learned." 44 

As charisma becomes routinised into the organisa¬ 
tion and individual action is overshadowed, the institu— 


42 Iee, p. 37. 

4 ^G-erth and Hills, p.- 253. 
44 lee, p. 50. 
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tion becomes the dominant force for action. In the pro¬ 
cess of developing organisation, its instrumental purposes 
become exalted as ends. The self-perpetuation of the in¬ 
stitution becomes the need around which goals are estab¬ 
lished. Upon those methods for achieving its goals 
which have succeeded in the past, the organisation begins 
to place a premium. One of the major factors involved 
here is the desire of executive leaders to retain their 
specialness and prestige. One's position depends on the 
stability of the organization, and this contributes to a 
s elf-p erp e tua ting bur eaucracy. 

"The occasional crystallisation or institutional¬ 
ization of the kingdom of God movement is apparently in- 
45 

evitable." But we must remember that once established 
a bureaucracy is an extremely difficult organism to kill. 
If it were to continue toward its goal, there v?ou.ld be no 
difficulty, but institutional narcissism invariably brings 
with it a corruption of the mission. 7/hen once the in¬ 
stitutional structures become inflexible, an attack 


45 

^H. Bichard liiebuhr, The Kingdom of God in Amer¬ 
ica (Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String 1 Press, 19$6), P. 166. 
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against over-institutionalization is needed. 46 

Ideally the individual in 'bureaucracy is not a 
victim of organization but a beneficiary. The person 
willingly contributes to a cooperative s:/stem because bis 
goals are close enough to the system 1 s goals to allow him 
to accept them as being the same. If his needs are un¬ 
satisfied, he leaves the organisation. 

However, as the routinization of charisma occurs, 
size and specialization increase, and duties and con¬ 
scientiousness are learned. It becomes increasingly dif¬ 
ficult psychologically for a. person to drop out. Because 
people have a basic need for community, most persons will 

sue comb to group pressure unless they are given a minimal 
! *" 

I 

amount of support.- Therefore it is more secure to be a. 
depersonalized member of a group than to be a person 
standing alone. 

Just the sane, we live in an age of organization. 
The task of the church becomes one of showing to the 

i 

j world ”...that an association of free people for a common 


a r 

^°Johnson, p. 25. 
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47 

goal can operate effectively and responsibly." 

Prom its beginning the church saw itself in terms 
of mission. Por the sake of this mission, each member was 
given a. designated task. Thus, specialization was present 
almost from the start. However, as the years progressed, 
the church began losing the image of the mission and the 
organisational image became foremost. Today we can be 
functional in two ways, We can once again assign tasks 
for the sake of the mission, or we can be specialists for 

I 

the sake of the institution. In either case specific 
types of personnel will be required and we must guard 

fiO 

against the danger of "personal functionalisation."^ - 
Personal, functionalisation leads us to become captives of 
our gadgets and specialties. However, if we are special¬ 
ists for the sake cf the mission, the mission reminds us 
that there are other aspects involved and cur vision is 
then widened. 

It is foolish to say that organisations and human 
institutions are inherently corrupt. Undoubtedly, large 


47 / 

' World Conference on Church and Society (C-eneva: 

World Council of Churches, 1967), p. 159. 

^Cox, p. 173. 
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organizations are often dysfunctional. 3ut aside from the 
fact that they exist as a fact of life, there are sone 
positive aspects that are important to consider. Faith- 
manifests itself in some form. The original abstraction 
of the charismatic leader needs concretisation in order 
for its communication. Hore specifically, in relation to 
bureaucracy, we are dealing with a. technically superior 
organisation. "Precision, speed, unambiguity, knowledge 
of the files, continuity, discretion, unity, strict sub¬ 
ordination, reduction of friction, and of material and 

AQ 

personal costs" —to the extent that these do not deper¬ 
sonalize and overshadow the mission, they are positive. 

There are two alternatives for "freeing" oneself 
from bureaucracies. Thomas Cden states that "It is a 
political axiom that to withdraw from involvement in 

structures of power is unconsciously to affirm the status 
50 

quo." By dropping out the individual or group ?LOses 
understanding and rapport from the very group it seeks 
to change. An example of this is the non-voter. There- 


^%erth and kills, p. 214. 
■^Oden, p. 43* 
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fore, Oden maintains the organisation shcu7i-d be changed 
from within. 


The other alternative is destruction of the pres¬ 
ent faulty institution. Caution is necessary here, for 
any change in institutional structure, even from within 
the structure, will invariably affect people, further¬ 
more, change movements and revolutionary groups tend to 
crystallize into institutions and once again betray the 
very movements from which they came. 

There is an apparent consensus of opinion that a 

divided church defeats its own mission. If one accepts 

the koinonia function of the church as basic, church unity 

51 

becomes a. ’’prerequisite of mission.” The ecumenical 
issue is one which requires both a theological and socio¬ 
logical approach; the church’s relation to the 'world is 
of utmost importance. 

Some of the developments leading to denomination- 
alism have been mentioned above. How many of the denomin¬ 
ational leaders are in favor of church unitjr, realising 




^Daniel Callahan (ed.). The Secular City Debate 
(Hew York: I'-.!acmillan, 1966), p. 2l'4. 
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that divisions have been caused by worldly influences 
sue a as exaggerated individualism. Today’s problems of 
unity are not between denominations only but are also 
within denominations. As Harvey Cox says, ’’...the real 
ecumenical crisis today is not between Catholics and 
Protestants but between traditional and experimental forms 
of life.” 52 

Returning to Peter Berger, ecumenicity can be seen 
as a value from a practical point of view when we look at 
market competition, when competition reaches the point 
where it no longer brings results worth its cost, the 
competitors begin to merge. Prices are ’’fixed," competi¬ 
tion is rationalized. This tending toward cartelization 
in a pluralistic society leads toward a development of 
comity and ecumenicity. The trend is not toward a mono¬ 
polistic system, but rather toward an oligopolistic sys¬ 
tem. 5 -^ 

Granted that ecumenicity is both desirable and 
theologically necessary, what sort of structure can be 


52 Cox, p. 160. 
5 ^Berger, pp. 142f. 
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devised that will allow noth, freedom and organic unity? 


...the degree of unity which, will he good for the pro¬ 
jected ecumenical church is simply that which 'will 
keep it as unified as it needs to he in order to re¬ 
main an effective center of action. Shis means that 
the local churches must he encouraged to pledge their 
loyalty to the larger Church, hut that at the same 
time the central authority must not press its claims 
too hard. ^ 


Thus, administrative unity with local doctrinal 
autonomy is a valuable concept to remember in all of 
management. 

Cnee again, the organisation is here to stay. 

The church, if it is to have any kind of influence in the 
world, must have some sort of institutional expression. 

As we deal with life in the secular society, we deal with 
power structures, and the only way to combat power struc¬ 
tures would seem to he with other power structures. Or 
is it possible to charge the rules of the game? In any 
case, the responsible Christian is involved with organiza¬ 
tion. 


There is no question that most of what we now 


•^Snook, p. 53 • 
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have as denominational structures and local church, struc¬ 
tures needs to he changed. 3?or the most part they remain 
immobile and self-centered. Nevertheless, I believe that 
there is evidence that it is possible to change the in¬ 
stitutional structure from within. It is important to 
realise that all institutional structures nay not he worth 
changing. One of the crucial decisions each must make is 
with which institution he will cast his lot. I cannot 
work in all institutions, hut I can work in one or some 
institutions. Traditional patterns must he re-examined, 
hut I believe that the need is for reform rather than 
revolution at this time. 7/e have all the organisations 
| we need. The question is not one of changing traditional 

i 

forms or reorganizing entire constitutions as much as one 

of how they are put together and used. 

It is true that "...an institution which by virtue 
i 

I of its organisational ideology and economic basis can 

! 

neither understand nor affirm revolutionary change cannot 
- even make the first step in the pressing task of respond— 

i 

| 
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55 

ing to God T s work m the present social revolution.” 

That part of the institution that acts as dead-weight 
must he shed, hut this does not necessarily mean the en¬ 
tire institution. 

The place tc begin church renewal is in the task 
of theological construction and re-rootage in church 
heritage. "Theological construction means...a return to 
painstaking and passionate intellectual effort, the will¬ 
ingness to confront the Christian faith with all the cri¬ 
tical facu?uties of the mind and to find the means to ar- 
ticulate the faith in our own historical moment.”'' In 
order to respond to the world today, I an convinced that 
a theology of the church must he a relational theology of 
social change. 

I have stated that there is only one criterion by 
which one can judge church organisation—is it effective¬ 
ly accomplishing its mission? Is the Christian presence 
evident? In order for the mission to he accomplished, 
the following elements would seem to he essential for 


•^Ccx, p. 235. 

^Peter I. Berger, The Noise of Solemn Asseab?iies 
(Garden City: Bouhleday, 1961)* p. 127. 
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church organization at each and every level: 1) capacity 
for internal change, 2) openness to other organizations, 
both sacred and secular, 3) full and effective use of 
•’worldly” disciplines such as biology and sociology, 4) 
use of "non-church" professional workers such as community 
organizers, 5) competent and courageous leadership, 6) 
autonomy and individuality of the person, 7) imagination 
and experimentation, 3) concern for the powerless groups, 
9 ) built in evaluative process, and 10) an effective com¬ 
munication system. These elements are necessary for true 
dialogue with the world. Permeated throughout must be the 
awareness of the provisionality of all present structures 
and the ultimacy of the imminent Kingdom of God. 

The problem is not to combat bureaucracy as such, 
but to combat that tendency within it which leads toward 
"morphological fundamentalism.". '.Yhat I am searching for 
is some sort of built in mechanism which will keep the 
routinization of charisma from stifling individuality, and 
it may be that the answer is that there is none. Pe ap- 


I 
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pa.rently must depend on the "saving remnant" continually 
to bring us to a. realization of cur shortcomings. The 
church as an institution needs the surveillance and tes¬ 
timony of "conscientious objectors" from within so that 
it nay in turn act as a social pioneer for all the world. 
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